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POPULAR OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE ORANGE*GIRL. 


‘Tue revolutions of empires present nothing more striking than 
the degradation of the class of oranok-cirts. They may be said 
to have been in their zenith in the reign of Charles II. But even 
in the time of Miss Lemon (who complains so sourly to the Spec- 
tator of the liberality of a child of Israel who gave her a guinea 
in a coffee-house for half a dozen oranges) down to those later 
golden days when our grandmothers were young, a poetical halo 
continued to encircle their fruit-basket. But now, alas! how are 
the lovely fallen! The orange-girls have grown ugly ; some of 
them are even old; and all this in the course of a single genera- 
tion! ‘They drink spirituous liquors, smoke, sell oysters on one 
side of their stall, and in the boxes of the minor theatres cry 
oranges and ginger-beer in a breath. “ Oranges! oranges !—any 
ginger-beer, ladies and gentlemen '—oranges and ginger-beer!”’ 

The saint and patron of this order, as every one knows, was the 
famous Mistress Eleanor Gwynn, who commenced her public life 
by selling oranges in the box-lobbies ; and it is in honour of her, 
I need not remark, that the name of Nell is so common among the 
sisterhood even in our day. In her time orange-girls were young, 
and a leap from the lobby to the stage was easy. Nay, when 
Mistress Eleanor received the addresses even of a king, instead 
of going slick off into hysterics, she only laughed till her ripe, 
fat cheeks completely hid her little eyes. It is possible that her 
promotion may have brought orange-girls still more into fashion ; 
but, at any rate, the adventure of Miss Jennings, lady-in-waiting 
to the Duchess of York, (daughter of Lord Clarendon,) and Miss 
Price, another lady of the court, so gracefully told by Count 
Hamilton in his “* Memoirs of Grammont,” is well known to all 
lovers of scandalous history. These ladies’ enactments, however, 
of the part of orange-girls, is only weil known because they had 
an historian. There was, in reality, a rage in that era of masks 
and mantles for such disguises, and I have reason to believe 
that more than two or three fair and aristocratic recluses have 
peeped furtively forth at the world over a basket of oranges. At 
any rate, I know of one well-authenticated instance which I am 
about to relate. 

A gentleman of the name of Coventry (whose descendants 
now carry their heads very high in one of the western counties) 
was in town with his only daughter, Maria, on some law business. 
Mr. Coventry was a man of an unsocial disposition, and, at any 
rate, perplexed with affairs ; and the young lady, although of an 
age when gaiety will be stolen if not granted, found herself as 
dull as ever she had been in the old manor-house at home. Her 
only town acquaintance of any gentility was Miss Betsey Har- 
court, and she, poor girl, was on the eve of being forced into a 
marriage with a man she cared nothing for, while another was 
master of her affections. From that quarter, therefore, no amuse- 
ment was to be expected, and Maria was driven to hatch conspi- 
racies with her own maid. It was at length determined between 


them, that since they were prevented from enjoying the plea- 1 


sures of the metropolis, they should, at least, have an outside 
view of them; and, with this intent, they one evening dressed 
themselves in a suitable manner, and stole forth to sell oranges 
at the theatre. 

It happened, however, as it did either before or later, (for the 


chronology of our anecdote is not distinctly marked,) in the case | 


of the ladies above mentioned, that there was a great crowd and 
much pushing and struggling ; and the adventuresses, who found 
it easier to get into than out of the press, were heartily fright- 


ened. The maid, who might have passed very well for an orange- | 
girl, was the first to lose heart; and when at length a knot of | 


gentlemen, who had evidently just risen from the table, came 
up to them laughing and bantering, she fairly dropped her bas- 
ket, slipped like an eel through the crowd, and never ceased 
runaing until she got home. As for Maria, she had either more 
curiosity or more fortitude, or else she thought her basket her 
best protection, for, long after the other disappeared, she con- 
tinued to struggle with the crowd. At length, however, the rude- 
ness of the gentlemen alarmed as well as annoyed her. Some 
praised her beauty, some chucked her under the chin, some at- 
tempted to snatch a kiss, and she was just hesitating between 
tears and hysterics, when one of them, struck with something 
uncommon in her appearance, came to her relief. He piloted 
her, though with some difficulty, out of the press, in the midst 
of which, however, he could not help her losing her besket, (of 





| which she was heartily glad ;) and at length would have had her | 


| take his arm. But this Maria declined with a low courtesy ; and 
| then, Leing a spirited girl who would play her part out, she be- 


| gan to bewail the loss of her oranges as if her bread had de- | 


| pended upon them. 

| Her protector was greatly taken with her beauty, her shrewd 

and spirited replies, and something in her air, which, he per- 

| suaded himself, was “ nobler than her fortune ;” but, poor gen- 

| tleman, when he came to examine his pockets with the inten- 
tion of making good her loss, (which she estimated at six shil- 


| lings,) he found that there was nothing in them. He would then | 


| have repaid her in fine words and other coinage of the lips, but 
Maria turned scornfully away, declaring roundly that she did not 
believe so fine a gentleman could be without money. At this he 
was half angry and half ashamed, but too much fascinated to 


| 
| risk losing his character; so taking an emerald ring from his 


| | 


finger, the only one he wore, he made her promise to allow him 
to redeem it with two guineas on the following evening. Maria 
then, having bade him good day, with a courtesy turned away, 
and getting into a coach, when out of sight, made the best of 
her way home. 

Very well satisfied with her adventure, and strongly hoping 
that it was not to be without consequences, she called the next 
day on her town friend, Miss Betsey Harcourt, partly to console 
her in her calamity, and partly to pass the time, for she was re- 
solved to keep her appointment in the evening. 

* Dear!” said Miss Harcourt, the moment she entered the 
room, ** what a pretty new ring you have got; will you let me 


' see it?” and, without waiting for permission, she pulled it off her 


finger. At this moment Maria was called by some one to the 
window, or she must have observed the eager attention with 
which Betsey examined the ring. 

“* Do you like it?” said the former, returning. ‘It is a loan;’ 
and she bit her lips to keep in the story. 

“From a gentleman?” demanded Betsey 

“ Young, handsome, and good-natured.” 

“A stranger?” 

** An utter stranger.’ 

“T have some notion that he is not so tome. I would give any 
thing to know his name.” 

“Then since you are anxious about such a trifle, for it's no- 
thing to me, I shall certainly make him tell me his name before 
returning the ring.” And with this promise (which she had 
made to herself long ago) the two young ladies parted. 

As for the gentleman, whose name was Ashton, (of a Suffolk 
family,) he was all this time in a great quandary about his ring. 
And, indeed, this was no wonder, for scarecly any other man 
would have trusted out of his sight the gift of his betrothed, 
which it really was, under such circumstances. Ashton, however, 
had to plead in his excuse, that he admired the lady merely as a 
fine girl, and had consented to the importunities of his father 
for no other reason than that his heart happened for the moment 
to be disengaged. On the occasion of his suit being accepted, 
he had exchanged rings with his intended ; and his father re- 
marked at the time, av a happy omen, that the rings were exactly 
alike, except that the one was set with emeralds and the other 


, 


| with rubies. Ashton could not help wondering at his infatuation 


in trusting an orange-girl with such a ring, and the rather as any 
jeweller would value it at several times the amount with which 
he had offered to redeem it. 
again, the features, air, and manner of the girl, till he thought 
he certainly never had had such a feast of oranges in his life. 


It was with a beating heart and a doubtful brow that he kept 


the appointment ; but, just as the clock struck, punctual as fate, 


there came the orange-girl. 


| her finger, and, transported with joy, he seized her by the hand, 
and before she had time to resist drew her arm through his. | 


| 


| 





| 


She had not replaced her basket, and was dressed less profes- 
sionally than before, so that they excited little attention as they 


give nothing without an equivalent. If you wish mo to promise, 
you must, on your part, tell me your name.” 

Ashton hesitated only fora moment. He was not, it is true, 
in a position which made it prudent to give his own name to such 
a companion, but he wisely censidered that any other name 
would answer just as well. Borrowing, therefore, this nominal 
commodity from a friend, for the occasion, he wrote with his 


|| pencil upon a piece of paper, “* George Selby,” and handed it to 


the orange-girl. 

“T now promise,” said she, “ that we meet again ;” and turn- 
ing swiftly round a corner, she disappeared like a spirit 

Ashton thought no more of his ring till he was undressing that 
night to go to bed, when it caught his eye as be laid it upon the 
table, and lo and behold! its emeralds had turned into rubies ! 
Hie began to quake all over, for he saw that it was the ring he 
had given to his intended, not the one he had received from her! 
No reasoning could account for this metamorphosis, because, 
even if the orange-girl had wished to betray him, she had been 
till that evening ignorant of his name, and therefore of his be- 
trothal. After puzzling himself for half ap hour upon the subject 
he went to bed, almost suspecting that the fault was in his own 
eyes, not in the stones ; but finding in the morning that the rubies 
had not turned green again, he determined to be right in spite of 
fate, and sent the ring to a jeweller to get them taken out, and 
replaced with emeralds. , 

When Maria went the next day to her friend, and put the 
“George Selby " ticket into her hand, Miss Betsey, London lady 
though she was, “ went clean off,” as her maid said, and laughed 
like a hyena for a quarter of an hour together. 

“The wretch!" said she, on her recovery. “ Is it for this J 
have moped these three weeks for my engagement with Harry 
Ashton? Is it for this I even now triumphed in the idea of being 
restored to freedom by the return of my pledge! It was careless, 
it is true, in Ashton to lend such a ring to his friend ; but I never 
expected more in him than a fashionable husband. But Selby ! 
to choose the moment for entering into an intrigue when he knew 
I was overwhelined with despair—when he knew that I had actu- 
ally refused to go to Mrs Meggott's ball! O world! world!” 
This view of the case convinced Miss Betsey that her father was 
the best judge of a husband after all ; and, resolving that things 
should stand exactly as they had done before this untoward trane- 
action, she sent the ring to her jeweller's to get the emeralds 
instantly changed for rubies. 

The same evening Harry Ashton, resolving to brazen it out as 
well as he could, waited upon his betrothed; but when she held 
out her fewelled hand to him with a smile, and the rubies flashed in 
his eyes as brightly as ever, he was ready to leep with surprise. 
As for Miss Betsey, when she saw her emerald ring upon his 
finger as usual, she at first thought of going off again; but chang- 
ing her mind, she got rid of hey visitors, and hastened to the 
house of Miss Coventry, with whom she remuined in consultation 
for a considerable time. 

The next morning Mr. George Selby received a note, which 
amused him for a moment ; but not being able to make head or 
tail of it, and, at eny rate, being in no mood for gallantry, ab- 


| sorbed as he was in reflecting on the inconstancy or want of for- 


This set him tu con, over and over || 


} 
| 


| to entertain two ladies at the same time 


Ile saw that she wore the ring on | 


titude of his somewhile love, Miss Betsey Harcourt, he folded it 
up again, and sent it to his fidus Achates, Harry Ashton. The 
note ran thus: ? 

“ The orange-girl, faithful to her word, will walk this evening 
at dusk in the Mall, ina mask and domino. She will be accom- 
panied by a female friend, from whom she will be distinguished 


by carrying a white kerchief in her hand. Mr. Selby knows how 


” 

Ashton read this over and over again with increasing dislike. 
What had fascinated him in the orange-girl was the novelty of all 
her words and actions; but this arrangement was descending at 
once into the vulgar, beaten track of gallantry, of which he had 
been long sick. He had almost resolved to decline the challenge, 


|| when, in crumpling up the paper in bis fingers, he discovered a 


paced up and down the pavement on the darkest side of the 


street. On this occasion Ashton was more and more delighted 
with his new acquaintance, and surprised by the ease and point 


|| of her conversation. A thousand agreeable things, which passed 


for wit on both sides, were said between them; and, at length, 
as the orange-girl would hear of no adjournment to a tavern, it 
was necessary to part. He put the stipulated sum into her hand, 


| 


few lines written on the second leaf, in a perfectly different hand. 
They were as follows : 

“The friend alluded to is actuated by curiosity, but nothing 
more, to ascertain with what degree of ingenuity Mr. Selby will 
attempt to justify himself in the matter of the ring.” 

Ilere was a new mystery, or rather the suite of the old one. 


|| That cursed ring might change its stones, but not its nature, and 


and demanded in one breath his ring and a promise to meet again. || WS destined to torment him still. He determined to see the 


“T always keep my word,” said she, “ and therefore you shal} 
have the ring for the money ; but being habituated to trade, I 


orange-girl once more, and to beg, buy, or frighten the secret out 
of her; but that he might see her alone he prevailed upon his 
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friend Selby, though “with much difficulty, to keep the appoint- 
ment with him, in order to take charge of the second lady. 


Before rather than behind the appointed time the masked fe- | 


males were at their post rirPthe park ; but great was Miss Betsey's 
consternation when sheasaw. not only Shelby but her betrothed 


oming towards them. ‘With the presence of mind, however, | 


peciliar to her sex, she snatched the white kerchief from Maria 
and-walked quickly away. But the mancuvre appeared, in some 
unaccountable manner, to fail in its effect, for Selby stood stock 
still while Ashton bounded after her. She quickened her steps, 
then doubled, like a hare ; and when all would not do, darted sud- 
denly across the path, and took hold of the insensible Selby by 
the arm, with an energy which made him start. 
of levity and inconstancy Ashton, cursing by his gods all the 
orange-girls in the world, would have left the park, when Maria 
stepped nimbly up to him, and putting her arm within his, led 
him off ini the wake of their companions. 

“ Are you always so phlegmatic, Mr. Selby?” said Miss Betsey 
Harcourt to her unwilling escort. 

“ Yes,” replied Selby, laconically ; for he did not suppose him- 
self to be in company where any ceremony was requisite. 

“ Are you fond of oranges, Mr. Selby!” 

“ Humph !” 

“ Perhaps your taste points more to such creatures as orange- 
girls than to females of greater distinction ?”’ 

“ Decidedly !"’ 

“Indeed !’’ and Miss Betsey began to fidget. 


At this climax | 


“ Whether do you like rubies or emeralds best, Mr. Selby?” | 


said she, returning to the charge. 
“ Humph !” 
“* Are you accustomed to give valuable pledges to strangers !"’ 
“ Pshaw !”” 


“ Pshaw ! What do you mean by pshaw! sir! Do you take 


me for your wife!” And Miss Betsey, incensed at his contemp- | 


tuous manner, began to feel the mask insupportably close. 
“Do you know to whom you speak !” said she, imperiously. 
** Perfectly well.” 


“And you will not condescend to attempt justifying yourself 


in the matter of the ring” 
*T will not trouble myself ebout the matter,”’ replied Selby. 
** And now, most exquisite lady,’’ continued he, “ as I conjecture, 


| 


love of music ; and had at one time been no mean proficient on the 


| 


' man towns, his judgment was appealed to ; and, indeed, no meet- | 


from the stormy voices of our companions before us, that they | 


are about to part convoy, allow me to return you many thanks for 
the honour you have done me, and humbly to take my leave.” 
He bowed with mock gravity ax he spoke ; and Miss Betsey Har- 
court, forgetting every thing but her wrongs and her rage, lent 
him such a slap on the face as made a thousand lights dance be- 
fore his eyes ; and then, throwing herself on a bench beside them, 
“went off.” 

** So, Mr. Selby,’’ said Maria to Ashton, as they commenced 
their walk, ‘you will still attempt to entertain two ladies at 
once.” 


“It is foolish, I admit,” replied Ashton, affecting gaiety, though 


stung with mortification and disappointment, ‘‘ but what can a 
poor fellow do? Reading and drinking make the head ache, and 
one must do something to pass an idle moment.”’ 

“Then love, you think, is only of use to pass the time?" 

“ What else, child!” 

** So you pay court, or eat oranges, just as you are i’ the vein.” 

“ Exactly ; but I do not pay court to orange-girls with so 
trifling an intention.”’ 

“No! then you * but Maria was in such a flutter she did 
not trust herself to speak. 





“No!” said Ashton, bitterly, “ one engages in affairs of that | 


kind to study character. 
affectation, the vulgarimpudence of an orange-girl! Ha! ha! ha! 
to see her turned-up nose and huge goggle eyes, as she minces 
it along! to mark her caricature even of the levity and incon- 
stancy of a woman of fashion ! ha! ha !—but you are not amused, 
child.” Maria was ready to choke ; her consultation with Miss 
Betsey had opened out golden prospects; for the latter had 
sworn that if Selby really preferred the orange-girl to her, she 
would marry her betrothed on that day week, and leave the stage 
clear for Miss Coventry in her true character. 

“ Do you trust valuable rings to such low creatures,” said she 
faintly. 

‘The fact is, I was half bewildered.” 

* But you kept your appointment for al! that, and with good 
heart.” 

“Yes, and a police-officer in the next door-way.”’ 

*“ Wretch !” 

** Come, never mind your friend ; let me see your face, child !” 

* Begone, ruffian !” 


“What, you wont! Not if I promise you a kiss, even if I find | 
"and he | 





you as ugly as the orange-girl herself! Nay, then 
suddenly pulled off her mask ; upon which Miss Maria Coventry, 
burning with shame and rage, gave him a slap in the face, which 
made his check as red as her own. 

These two slaps were given at the same instant, as if expressly 
intended to keep time. 


O the poor conceit, the second-hand 


When the first slappee saw the lady go |, 


| 


into hysterics, he snatched off her mask to give her air, and his 
astonishment may be imagined when he recognized in herhe had | 
treated so insultingly his lost mistress. Ashton gave one look at 
the orange-girl—byt such a look !—and then turning furiously to 


| THE MIDNIGHT HOUR, OR THE DEVIL'S CLOCK, 


Selby, asked him how he dared to treat Miss Betsey Harcourt ill! \ 
The other retorted by asking Ashton how he had dared to betray || 
him into such an equivoque with any lady! and, from less to || 
more, swords were drawn and blood would have been spilt had 
not the ladies come to the reecue—Miss Harcourt throwing her- | 
self with a shriek into Selby's, and Miss Coventry into Ashton’s 
arms. 

This turned the course of affairs, for ladies always reason after 
they slap. Selby proved that he had never in his life seen the 
orange-girl—who was now formally introduced as Miss Coventry 


| —till the present evening, and Ashton, in token of what his real | 


feelings towards her were, offered to bask in her eyes for the rest 
of his life. I have only to add that the two betrothed exchanged 
rings again for the third time, mutually releasing each other from | 
the engagement ; that Mr. George Selby ran away with Miss 
Betsey Harcourt the next day; and that the marriage of Miss | 
Maria Coventry and Mr. Harry Ashton, which took place soon | 
after, united, eventually, two fine propertics, which remain in the 
family to this day. 
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TALES OF GI ANY. 





The town of Herringhausen, not a hundred miles from Frank- 
fort, is one of the most picturesquely antique in Germany, and 
contains about twelve thousand inhabitants. I like to prepare my 
readers with a tolerable idea of the locality wherein the events 
narrated transpire, for then I may hope to impress them with at 
least a twofold sympathy in my dramatis persona. The street in 
which Herr Bomgarten had his residence was among the oldest | 
in the town aforesaid, and his residence the oldest in it. He 


when his fair daughter sat beside him at their evening meal and 
talked over the affairs of the day. On such occasions he would 
narrate incidents in his progress through life, and dwell upon the 
difficulties attendant upon acquiring the independence which 
they then enjoyed. He had one passion in excess, an intense 


violin. At the festivals held periodically in all the principal Ger- 


| tudinous images of delight. 


to the piano, and produced—but it is wholly impossible to des- 


cribe the sensation. He now withered up the heart with the in- 
tensity of his pathos, and again enchanted the soul with multi- 
Then would he pour over the ima- 
gination a storm of harmonies that exalted it almost to frenzy, 
and anon subdued it to the placidity of childhood. He was the 
man: yet, who was he! ‘The question was a fearful one. He 
was handsome, but his aspect was singularly wild and melan- 
choly. He executed with marvellous ease, but his mind ap- 
peared (judging from his eye) to be wandering over fields of 
thought remote from that in which he was engaged. He rose. 
Herr Bomgarten sprang from his seat, and would have embraced 
him, but was repelled by his peculiarity of mien. Few minutes 
had he to decide, for miduight was at hand. As to the pretty 


| Azalia, she wore no expression save only that of extreme pallor 


| 


| est youth among our neighbours for her husband ! 
|| Maller, for instanee—who loved her dearly, and was beloved in 


| 
was himself, also, a high-dried piece of antiquity, usually envel- || 
| oped in a cloud of smoke from sunrise to sunset, except only | 


ing of the kind was considered complete if he, by any chance, were | 


absent. It may therefore naturally be inferred that his daughter | 
had been early instructed in the elements of the art, and at nine- 

teen she was a pianist of considerable attainments. These cir- | 
cumstances formed the basis of a desire which became stronger 
with his years, and which confirmed a resolve that she should 
wed one of the most accomplished musicians of the age. They 


say that when all other passions die, ambition survives, and acquires 


a force proportioned to its solitariness and singleness of aim. 
Certain it is, that out of the many suitors whom the beauty and 
gentleness of disposition of Azalia attracted to the domicile of 
Herr Bomgarten, not one (so scrupulous was he on the score of 


musical perfection) was permitted by him to continue his visits 


_ Anxiety for the fulfilment of a hope being usually in proportion 


to its strength, her sire, as the young lady approached twenty- 
one, began to experience a dread that he might not live to see 
her settled. ‘This preyed upon his spirits deeply, and urged him 
to publish, as widely as possible, his intentions. To that end he 
invited to his house, on a certain day, all of the class-musical 
who chose to compete for his daugliter, declaring that at mid- 
night he would decide on the claims of the aspirants. Now, it 


_ is necessary | should inform my readers that in the grand apart- 


| 


’ 


|| by signs than words, indicated that he too must try his skill. \ 
| 


| ways true to the selemn * tivelve’ 


ment in Herr Bomgarten’s mansion, there was a piece of fur- 
niture, supposed to have been fabricated by a Hungarian magi- 
cian, and which exhibited so much of apparent wilfulness, that it 
had been denominated by common consent, the Devin's Crock. 

This time-keeping edifice struck all manner of hours in all 
manner of ways; but whatever might be its vagaries, was al- 
of midnight ; so that Herr 


Bomgarten, not without reason, fixed upon that hour to decide 
his long-cherished scheme. 

The day at length arrived ; and it may be imagined that not a 
little preparation had been made. The piano-forte (one of Kor- 
ner’s latest improvements) was placed under a mirror of immense , 
size, and exactly opposite to the (fatal ') clock. 

Azalia was dressed in a holiday suit, and looked lovelier than 
usual, and from this circumstance her father angured a_propi- 
tious finale. At about eight o'clock in the evening the visiters 
were all assembled, and the players who ventured to offer them- 
selves as competitors for so beautiful and rich a prize were four 


in number. They severally sat down to the instrument, and each |) 


appeared, more than his predecessor, to astonish the audience; 
and it was generally imagined that the last performer would be 
entitled to become the fair girl's husband. But ere Herr Bom- || 
garten had quite resolved in his own mind the exact merits of || 
each candidate, another stood beside the instrument, and, rather 


The guests seemed extremely puzzled at this singular appari- || 
tion, for up to that moment the gentleman had not been observ- |} 
ed in the room at all! One or two persons, indeed, declared that || 
he had actually stepped from the clock-case as the last player of || 
the four concluded the fantasia! Be it as it may, he sat down H 


| through the assembled guests. 


and of some internal agitation; but when the stranger, as the 
clock struck “ twelve,” touched her hand to depart, she rose at 
once, and without any apparent reluctance. ‘The most surpris- 
ing part of the whole business was this, that the stranger, hold- 
ing the hand of the young lady, proceeded at once to the Dr- 
vit’s Ciock, and, giving one melancholy glance at the company, 
touched a spring and retired within its case. 

As the door closed on the fatal couple, a murmur of horror ran 
The unhappy father was so af- 
fected that he fainted away ; and as sensation returned, he de- 
clared he repented him sorely of having, as it were, interfered 
with the decrees of Providence. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ would that I had selected some hon- 
Carl Von 


return, and whom I drove from the house.” 

Scarcely had he made this avowal, when the clock-case again 
opened, and the stranger, stepping from it, said, in a sepulchral 
voice, 

“If your daughter, O man of ambitious views, were now mar- 
ried to Carl Von Muller, would you give her your blessing !"” 

“T would! I would !” exclaimed the old man, sobbing. 

“Then,” exclaimed the apparition, “come forth, ye happy 
pair!” 

At these words the door of the room opened, and Carl Von 


| Muller and his lovely bride entered, approached the master of 


the house, and knelt at his feet. 

** Now,” said the stranger, “let me turn this gloom into mer- 
riment. My name is Mendelssohn, the composer; i have just 
returned from Italy ; I am the bosom friend of Carl Von Muller; 
that clock has a communication with the church cf St. Roque ; 


|| (the choristers, who always set it right at twelve at night, from 


some superstitious feeling, play a variety of tricks with it by day,) 
and I have been the means of doing an aet of friendship and of 
As to the moral—but no ; we will think of that some 
and a merrier, 


justice,.”’ 
time ; for now it behoves us solely to be joyous : 
a happier evening, was never spent in the good old town of 
Herringhausen. 
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TALES OF PARIS. 


MY NEIGHBOUR OVER THE WAY. 
Reader, are you a bachelor? and had you ever an opposite 
neighbour’ If you are not unwedded, and have never given 
a thought to your neighbours, you are a stranger to the em- 
barrassments of him who has no wife to look at and be scolded 
by, and a pretty face over the way, ready to meet his inquiring 
glances, and to smile them all back in return. Yes, she lived 
over the way. I had not long been domiciled in my new apart- 
ment—no matter where it was situated—in a gay French capi- 
tal; and had not yawned from the window of my little saloon 
more than a dozen times in the course of each mortal hour, be- 
fore I became sensitively conscious of a pair of the softest. and at 
the same time most laughter-loving brown eyes, peering from a 
window over the way. It was at a large hotel, tenanted by some 
half-dozen families of distinction, I knew the:n all by name, and 
was av fart at their various ingoings and outcomings ; but no 
one had ever thought it worth his while to speak of the fair dwel- 
ler @ l'entresol, and yet, in my eyes, she was worth all the aged 


| countesses and wrinkled Mesdames les Baroness of the storied 


| love, it was very evident. 


mansion. Who was she? I eat at the window the whole of one 
day, conning it over in my mind, while my cyes rested on hers 
whenever she came in sight; and when she was not present 
pierced the muslin draperies in search of her. She possessed a 
graceful figure, a brilliant complexion, and a pair of eyes—it was 
too much for an opposite neighbour. At first, she only smiled 
when J looked at ber; but it was a smile. J dreamed of love in 
a cottage aud that sinile for several nights. ‘Then we grew bet- 
ter acquainted ; I] ventured to kiss my hand, and she did not re- 
sent it. In a few days she returned the salutation, and remained 
at her window as long as I was at mine. We were both of us in 
I sat down and wrote a dozen love- 
letters, one warmer than the other; and was on the point of 
sending her the whole dozen, when I recollected that I had for- 


gotten two most important points in the affair—I did not know 


| her name, and the epistles were in English instead of French. 


The first could be remedied by a visit to the portier, the |. st by 
one of those convenient gentry who conduct correspondence for 





a canta 








a | 
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all the world of grisettes and barbers’ boys at the low rate of a /| 


few sous. But the portier was gone out on an errand for Ma- 
dame la Baronne au premiere, and his deaf wife either could not 
or would not understand my French accent. No matter, the 
name is of little importance, so long as the letter is written. 

‘* Monsieur wishes something of a superiour kind,” said the 
universal letter-writer, when he heard my embarrassed account 
of what I did want. 

“Yes, yes, eternal love and fidelity,” said I, in the best 
French I could muster. 

“An offer of marriage, peut-étre ?” 

It was rather more than [ intended ; but with my bad pronun- 
ciation, and ignorance of the idioms of the language, I could 


not do more than shout, ‘* Non, non, pas encore. Comprenez?” | 


The man smiled as he reiterated, ‘* Non comprenez?” But 





though he looked more puzzled than myself, as I proceeded to | 
explain, he kept repeating, ‘* Oui, oui, Monsieur, je comprends | 


tout ce que vous voulez dire,” and in due time the epistle was 
written, folded, and sealed. 

It was too late to deliver it that same evening, so] contented 
myself by sitting at the open window and whistling, ‘* Don’t say 
nay, charming Judy Callaghan,’’ to the great amusement of the 
ragged boys and apple-women in the street. 

My charmer, meantime, was busy arranging a delicate nosegay 
in the golden frame-work which ladies usually carry at a ball. 
She looked, too, pretty ; and I fancied she answered my song 
across the street by singing, ‘' Toi, toujours toi.” 

It was too much for an Irishman's enthusiastic heart; late or 
not, the letter must be delivered that very night. The portier 
was put into a hasty humour by a five franc piece, and with his 


assistance I added the superscription to my tender epistle— | 
«* Mademoiselle Rosalie de la Monde,” having first discovered that 


the mistress of the enfresol apartment and my charmer bore 


that name. 
‘““Is she young !” said I. 
“« Mais oui—une trentaine d'anneés peut-étre.” 
‘* Who is she?” 
“* Elle est modeste et trés comme il faut.” 
“Ah, ah!” said J, ‘* what the deuce is modeste ?" 


And I began to turn over the leaves of my pocket-dictionary ; | 
but the portier interrupted me by saying he would take Milor | 


Anglais’ letter up stairs doule suite ; and asked if there was no- | 


thing else he could do. I took the hint and went home. 

Mademoiselle Rosalie had left her window when I got back to 
mine ; but I sat musing, Romeo like, at the spot where she had 
been, and wondering what modsste was; until, at last, I solved 
the problem to my own satisfaction, by proving it to be a lady 
who mixed much in the world; and I now remembered having 
seen her leave her window more than a dozen times a-day to 
welcome gaily-dressed ladies who drove through the porte co- 
chere in their coronetted carriages. 

“* Une lettre pour Monsieur,” said the smiling bonne, as she 
broke my reveries by handing me a gentle missive, doubtless 
from my fair. I collected sufficient from its contents to know 
that Mademoiselle Rosalie would admit me into her saloon on 
the morrow at midi. I went to bed, butnot tosleep. He only 
who looks forward to an interview with an unknown mistress, 
can imagine my nervous trepidation. How would she receive 
me? what should I say? were the thoughts which hurried through 
iny brain. But morning and noon came, and I paid my visit. 

Mademoiselle Rosalie received me in the most gracious man- 
ner. I was disappointed, and nota little, at her appearance ; her 
colour was rouge; her grace was of art, not nature; and a 
wrinkle at the corner of her eyes, which were bright and be- 
witching enough, told that spring had long passed away in her 
years. | stammered, coloured, bowed, while she addressed me 
as Milor Anglais, and talked some unintelligible stuff about her 
heart, and la jeunesse. Never was Irishman sv put to it. I wished 
myself back at my window again. 

To make a long story short, I discovered, too, that modiste 
meant milliner, and that Mademoiselle Rosalie was determined 
to take my letter in earnest, and make me her lawful property if 
possible. The Rosalie over the way, and Rosalie when viewed 
near, were quite different beings. What a fool I was! I paid my 
first visit, and internally vowed no second should follow it. In 
vain I staid at home; if I would not go to Rosalie, she came to 
me—until, at last, I took to my bed in despair, and left it only 
because she had constituted herself head nurse. She was evi- 
dently determined to be Milady Anglais in spite of me. So one 
fine morning I packed my portmanteau, paid my landlady, en- 
closed a hundred francs to Mademoiselle Rosalie, and, turning 
my back upon France, forswore all opposite neighbours. 
that hour to this I have never looked twice over the way. 








A consrent.—A girl was forced into a disagreeable match with 
an old man whom she detested. When the clergyman came to 





that part of the service where the bride is asked if she consents || 


to take the bridegroom for her husband, she said with great sim- 


' 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


TO A WILD BEE. 


Roamer of the mountain ! 
Wanderer of the plain! 
Lingerer by the fountain, 
Where thou dost sustain 
A part in Nature’s rich, and wild, and varied strain! 


Fairy of the summer! 
I love to watch thy flight, 
When first thou art a comer, 
On wings so gauzy light, 
Flitting in wildering maze before my dazzled sight. 


Thou hummest o'er the heather 
Upon the breezy hill ; 
And in sultry weather, 
When every wind is still, 
Floatest through the waveless air unto the singing rill 


On the moorland mosses 
Thou sipp’st the fragrant thyme, 
And the tufted bosses 
Of greenest grass doth climb, 
With struggling feet, to rest thy wings in noontide’s prime. | 


In the lily’s blossom, 

An ivory palace tower— | 

In the rose’s bosom, 

Safe from the sudden shower, i} 

Thou shelterest, heeding not how thunder-clouds may lower. 


| 

Thou lov'st the cool green places | 

Where the dew lies late, 

Where the twilight’s traces 

Are near her palace gate— | 

Her palace midst the trees, wherein she keeps her state. 


Thou lov’st the sunny hours, | 
When upwards thou dost spring, 
With the dew from chaste cool flowers 
And mosses on thy wing— 
The sweet enslaving dew that doth so closely cling. | 
} 
| 
' 
| 


Thou lov'st the sunset's glowing, 
When, with thy mimic toil 
Half-weary, thou art going, 
Laden with thy sweet spoil, 
Unto thy quiet home wherein is no turmoil. 


Oh, vagrant, happy rover! 
Gatherer of treasures rare ! 
Never did truest lover 
A heart so happy bear, 
As thou who woo'st all flowers without a fear or care 


I would that I might ever 
Have thee before mine eyes! 
Surely I should endeavour 
To learn to be as wise, 
And all the simple gifts of holiest nature prize. 


But even now, unsteady ! 
Thou tak'st again thy flight, 
Thy little wings already 
Are quivering in the light, 
Thy hum is faintlier heard, thou'st darted from my sight ! 


I would, when death hath stilled me, 
And check'd this restless heart, 
When his icy hand has chilled me, 
And I must needs depart, 
I would I might be laid where thou, wild wanderer, art! 


And then the winds should whisper, 
And the willow branches wave ; 
And the cricket, merry lisper, 
And the throstle, minstrel brave, 
And thou, thou murmuring bee ! should chorus o’er my grave 





PRESENT ARMS TO THE DUKE. 

Some few years ago the New-York Mirror contained a sketch 
entitled “ Higher yet," which had a wide circulation at the time. | 
Like all other popular and meritorious literary productions, whe- 
ther in prose or verse, it excited the envy of some and the rival- 
ry of others. Among the many things written in imitation of it, 
is the following, which is excellent in its way : One of the heavi- 


| est of the heavy German soldiers had the duty of mounting guard 
at one of the ducal hunting-seats ; and not to perplex the poor | 


From | 


|’ with due voracity. 


plicity, * Oh dear, no, sir! but you are the first person who has | 


asked my opinion about the matter.” 


A new prink.— Mr. Guzzlefanction, | have discovered a 
new drink for you. Suppose you try a little.” ** Well, I don't 


care if I do;” (drinks.) “ It hasn't got a very bad taste to it; | 


and if my memory serves me right, it is what they call water. 
I recollect drinking some when I was a lad."’ 


fellow, one single notion, and no more, was rammed into his nod- 
dle—namely, that he must present arms to the duke, should his 
highness pass that way. He was then left to his cogitations, 
which, we need hardly say, were of that class described by 


| Dibdin in his song, who, we are told, “ was thinking of nothing 


at all.”’ Tired of this transcendental monotony, the man had re- 
course to the universal German solace—his sausage and his 
schnapps. The better to enjoy these, he laid his firelock on the 
grass, and lolling against a tree, discussed his creature comforts 
While thus engaged, he saw an unpretend- 


| ing person approach, dressed in the common German hunting- 


| 
| 
' 
| 


dress, a sort of green smock frock, leathers, and continuations. 
** Good appetite to you!” said the new comer ; “ what ure you 

eating ?’—** Guess!” graffly answered the peasant soldier.— 

“Oh, perhaps Rothwurst!" said the duke, (for the sportsman 


' was no less a personage.) —“ No, something better than that."— _ 


“ Probably Leburwurst !’’—* No, something better than that."’— 
“Probably Mettwurst ;"” Rothwurst, Leburwurst, and Mettwurst | 


| follow. 


|| bank of clouds in the horizon, bad weather is expected. 
|| moon looks pale and dim, we expect rain; if red, wind ; and if 
|, of her natural colour, with a clear sky, fair weather. If the moon 


ED 


| of the German sausage —* Yes. And now you know all about 


my sausage, pray who are you!”—* Guess,” said the duke.— 
“Oh, perhaps you're one of the duke's pages ?”’—** No, some- 
thing better than that.”—* Then you may be one of his aides-de- 
camp in disguise !”—* No, something better than that.’’—* Per- 
haps you're the duke himself.”—*“ Yes.”—« Indeed, you are! 
Just hold my sausage a moment—for my orders are to present 
arms to you."’—The Duke always related this anecdote with infi- 
nite gice. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER. 


Misrs.—A white mist in the evening over a meadew or a ri- 
ver, will be drawn up by the sun next morning, and the day will 
be bright. Five or six fogs successively drawn up, portend rain. 
Where there are high hills, and the mist which hangs over the 
lower lands draws toward the hills in the morning, and rolls up to 
the top, it will be fair; but if the mist hangs upon the hills, and 
drags along the woods, there will be rain. 

Crovps.—Against much rain, the clouds grow bigger and in- 
crease very fast, especially before thunder. When the clouds 
are formed like fleeces, but dense in the middle, bright toward 
the edge, with the sky bright, they are signs of a frost, with hail, 


snow, or rain. If clouds breed high in the air, in their white 


| trains like locks of wool, they portend wind, and probably rain. 


When a general cloudiness covers the sky, and small black frag- 


|| ments of clouds fly underneath, they are sure signs of rain, and 


probably it will be lasting. ‘Two currents of clouds always por- 
tend rain, and in summer thunder 

Dew.—lIf the dew lies plentifully on the grass after a fair day, 
it is the sign of another. If not, and there is no wind, rain must 
A red evening portends fair weather ; but if spread too 
far upward from the horizon in the evening, and especially morn- 
ing, it foretells wind or rain, or both. When the sky in rainy 
weather is tinged with sea-green, the rain will increase ; if deep 
blue, it will be showery. 

Heaventy Bovies.—A haziness in the air which fades the 
sun's light, and makes the orb appear whitish or ill-defined ; or 
at night, if the moon and stars grow dim, and a ring encircles the 
former, rain will follow. If the sun's rays appear like Moses’ 
horn, if white at setting, er shorn of its rays, or goce down into a 
If the 


is rainy throughout, it will clear at the change, and perhaps the 
rain return a few days after. If fair throughout, and rain at the 
change, the fair weather will probably return on the fourth or 
fifth day. If the setting sun appears yellow or gold colour, and 
particularly if accompanied with purple streaks, the following day 
will be fine 

Winpo.—If the wind veers about much, rain is pretty sure. If 
in changing, it follows the course of the sun, it brings fair wea- 
ther; the contrary, foul. Whistling or howling of the wind is a 
sure sign of rain. 

Mereors.—The aurora borealis, afier warm days, is gene- 
rally succeeded by cooler air., Shooting stars are supposed to 
indicate wind 

Animats.—Before rain, swallows fly low; dogs grow sleepy 
and eat grass; water fowls dive much; fish will not bite; flies 
are more troublesome ; toads craw! about ; moles, ants, bees, and 
many insects are very busy; birds fly low for insects ; swine, 


| sheep, and cattle are uneasy, and even the human body. 


When there has been no particular storm about the time of 
the spring equinox, (March 21,) if a storm arise from the east, 
on or before that day, or if a storm from any point of the compass 
arise near a week after the equinox, then, in either of these 
cases, the succeeding summer is generally dry, four times in five. 
But if a storm arise, from the S. W. or W. 8S. W. on or just be- 
fore the equinox, then the summer following is generally wet, 


five times in six 





FEMALE FAITH. 


She loved you when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on your brow ,; 

That bliss has sunk in sorrow's night, 
And yet—she loves you now. 


She loved you when your joyous tone 
Taught every heart to thrill ; 

The sweetness of that tongue is gone, 
And yet—she loves you still, 


She loved you when your home and heart 
Of fortune’s smile could boast, 

She saw that smile decay—depart— 
And then she loved you most 


Oh, such the generous faith that grows 
In woman's gentle breast ; 

'Tis like that star that stays end glows 
Alone in night's dark vest ; 


That stays because each other ray 
Has left the lonely shore, 

And that the wanderer on his way 
Then wants her light no more.’ 





Aprnorism rrom Goretne.—What government is the best '— 


| may be called the positive, comparative, and superlative degrees |, that which teaches us to govern ourselves. 
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For the New-York Mirsor. 


BALLAD IN IMITATION OF THE GERMAN. 


Wuy trembles the baron with fear and dread, 
As he lifts from his couch his silv'ry head * 
And blanch'd is his cheek and dilated his eye, 
And damp is the hair on his forehead high ! 
* What ho! bid Oswald come hither with speed ! 
“Say, heard I the tramp of Lord Albert's steed a 
“ He hath not been seen since in morning's prime 
“ He went to the chase, ere matin chime :” 
“ What is the hour now!” ‘ Curfew time.” 


The baron’s head sinks on his sinewy chest, 

And the heaving subsides in his aged breast ; 

But his eye is fixed on the floor I ween, 

As a page of futurity there he had seen ; 

While his trembling vassals stand mute around, 

As if by some spell of enchantment bound. 
“ What of the night!” “Tis raining fast, 
“ And the north wind howls with its chilling blast. 
“ What is the hour now?” = “ Midnight past.” 


” 


“* Leave me!" the vassals are quickly gone, 
And the baron with Oswald is now alone ; 
Long waits he in silence as loth to impart 
The cause of the terrour congealing his heart, 
Till at length this short sentence his feelings express'd, 
And his thoughts seemed to speak for he no one address‘d : 
“ My son, my brave Albert, in danger so bold, 
** Shall I never again thy dear form behold !” 
And the blood of old Oswald ran thick and cold. 


The sun in his splendour shone bright overhead, 

And scattered abroad his rays of red ; 

Methought I lay in a forest deep, 

And, sorely fatigued, I courted sleep ; 

But in vain—as I lay the sun went down, 

The heavens grew black and on earth seem'd to frown ; 
The birds went to roost as in twilight’s gloom ; 
And it seemed that humanity's final doom 
With fiery haste prematurely had come. 


The sound of a horn through the night air chill 
Was borne by the piercing blast o'er the hill ; 
And I knew the wild huntsman abroad did ride, 
For I heard the same sound when my father dicd. 
The forest bowed down like a bending reed, 
As onward he came on his coal-black steed ; 
No rein nor curb does that huntsman dire 
To guide that courser fierce require, 
And the foam from his tongue was flakes of fire. 


And he said—but go, Oswald, in haste, and see— 
’Tis the neigh of his steed! 'Tis he! ’Tis he! 
I soon shall behold his tall form again, 
And laugh at the dream of this feverish brain.” 
Then low he mutter'd what none might hear, 
While he look'd like a man in deadly fear ; 
And an icy tremour ran through his frame, 
And pale and bloodless his lips became, 
As he heard the faint sound of his Albert's name. 


The steward in the midst of the vassals stands, 
With petrified eyes and uplifted hands ; 

For there lay young Albert beside his horse, 
One foot in the stirrup, a mangled corse ! 

And oh! when they turned the dead rider o'er, 
You might scarce tell a feature for dust and gore. 
With tottering gait and declining head, 

Old Oswald back to the baron sped 

But he told not his tale—his lord was dead. ¥. w. R. 
SEE - 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON ALL THIS STEAMING. 


Coucludest. 








There wil! be a vast diminution of crime and of distress. The 


immense change in the condition of all—in the numbers, strength, | 








| earth will form a focus far too bright. 


| lmprovement. 





bourer, each ragged despised beggar will become conscious of 


| the dignity and grandeur of human nature. Should he find him- 


self accidentally in presence of his king, he will be undazzled— 
not because he is a subject of England or a * cetizen of France,” 
but because he is a man !* 

Then every thing will be on a great scale. Every thing will 


town or towns, not of countries or states, not national conven- 
tions, or even delegates from nations—but meetings of the world ! 


| The chiefs of the people will assemble (peradventure the people 


themselves) in some pleasant plain, in some vast valley, in a zone 
and climate most suitable for the purpose, and there will be dis- 


| cussed the leading questions which interest mankind. No class, 
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| be too small for its over-full population, such a one, some fine 


| be built for mankind! ‘There will be called mectings, not of a | 


no section will there trifle with the occasion, and scek to blind | 


their eyes. 
Nothing but truth itself 
will be able to exist under those burning beams. 

‘Till now, each nation has been a world itself. Scarcely know- 
ing what took place in the other (to them) dark portions of the 
earth. Now, each nation will be but as an individual in asociety. 

Till now, the world has been like a village, without that in- 
tense power of intellect, sense, and civilization which exists in 
a great populous metropolis. Now the world itself is going to 
become a metropolis. It will be lighted with gas like London. 
It will be cleaned, cleared, and purified. Evil, vice, and false- 
hood will be put out of it as wild beasts; marshes, unhealthy 
forests, and scalping savages disappear from a newly discovered 
country before the rolling onward of a civilized population. The 
world will be paved, will become a garden, will be guarded by a 
police moved from some great centre. ‘he traveller shall pay 


| at New-York, and trouble himself no further in taking a cir- 


cuit of the globe. He will find all smooth before him as in 
going from New-York to Niagara, or from Dover to London, as 


| from the City Hall to the Battery, or from one of his rooms to 


another. Mountains are levelled with the ground. Seas are 
dried up. Space isno more. ‘Time is conquered. 


It has taken three years to circumnavigate the globe even 


| when ships had apparently carried man to the ultema Thule of | 


Now, sixty miles an hour has been frequently 


| made on a rail-road. At this rate, Batavia, which is exactly in 








and intelligence of the masses—will compel new arrangements of || 
idea, a new adventurer starts up, grand, majestic, inspired, full 
of a mighty truth beyond the conceptions of his age, scofled at, | 


society. Civilization will enlarge itself. Present laws, man- 
ners, and customs will be displaced by others, as a grown boy 
throws aside his child's jacket, now too small for his expanded 


form, and clothes himself in the garments of a man. There will | 
be a self-compelled re-division of land and property, without | 


wars, without revolutions. The striking, and till now, neces- 
sary distinctions in the classes of society, will be in a great de- 
gree effaced. Royalty and aristocracy will descend. Poverty, 
ignorance, crime will rise, and all will meet upon the common 
arena of human nature, with only such differences as merit, sense, 
and virtue make. The people, the long oppressed, long cheat- 
ed people, will, at length, awake from their apathy to find that 
the divine Creator has invested cach one of them with a culti- 
vated mind, an immortal soul, and inalienable rights. Each 
bronzed peasant, each slavish soldicr, each poor drudging la- 








| for a pleasure-party. 
| Europe, Asia, Africa, and America be divided by no greater a 


| the opposite longitude, twelve thousand and twenty-three English 


miles off, may be reached in a week. ‘The north pole, about 
three thousand miles, in two days. You may go to Cape Horn 
and back again in a week ; to Constantinople and Jerasalem in 
less time. 

I am not quite sure that the utmost speed to which a locomo- 
tive may be pressed has ever been tried, but we may, without ec- 


| centricity, suppose that, when once steam has taken possession 


of the world, it will undergo immense improvements in its appli- 
cation, and familiarity and competition will make men more bold. 

And when all this shall be done! when this vast and solemn 
globe shall be shrunk to the limits of a paltry province! When 
its huge circumference shall but furnish its inhabitants with space 
When the east and west shall touch, and 


distance than Charleston and Philadelphia, than London and 


Paris. What then? What next? 


Is it going to slop there? | 


The concentrated rays of all the information of the | 


| 


| 
| 


i 


_ led on to battle by the trumpet's sound. 


day, start up with a theory to quit it, to seek an opening 
somewhere else! What if, through years, this theory goes buf- 
feting about the world, till, at last, the immortal one—perhaps 
some neglected obscure being, some nameless man from out the 
mass, announce to earth that he has been away from it and return- 
ed, bringing with him new people, curious utensils, incomprehen- 
sible, outlandish things, some from Saturn, some from Herschel, a 
child from Jupiter, a winged angel from Mars. 

Then will a new wonder seize the succeeding race, and the 
delighted essayist wil! often repeat—ah! what would Newton, 
what would Humboldt say to rms! 





I was the other day walking in the Berlin Thiergarten, which 
was entirely deserted by its usual frequenters, and appeared as 
solitary and sylvan as a forest beyond the Rocky Mountains. 


| Suddenly on one side of me I heard the distant notes of military 


music which came through the trees with a delightful effect. It 


| proceeded from a large open area on one side of the woods used 
| by the cavalry as a place of exercise, and ] stopped a long time 
| to listen to the martial strains as they came, now clear and full 
| upon the breeze and now softened and dying away in the air. In 


the depths of that leafy solitude it recalled to me many a past 
scene of history and romance. ‘Phe generations of the by-gone 
world rose in my imagination, in which war, whose lofty and 
soul-arousing voice I seemed to hear, had performed such a con- 
tinued part. Hlow many millions of beings like myself had been 
To that measure the 
Persian advanced against the Assyrian and the Greek—the Ro- 
man eagle led the bronzed warrior to victory or death. Thus 
went the crusaders against the infidel, thus the Saracen landed 
in Europe, and, in turn with the Turk and the Spaniard, rolled on- 
ward over these renowned shores the dark red tide of war. Per- 
haps the identical instruments whose clamourous breath now 
made the shadowy glades ring, had been used in the great strug- 


| gles of the present century—had sounded on the outset at Leipsic 
| or Dresden, or sent their far-reaching notes over the little hat and 


tri-coloured cockade of the imperial victim at Waterloo. I al- 
most rebuked myself for the rapid and delightful movement of my 
blood, and the rising glow on my cheek as I felt the fascination 
of these death-dealing tones to which so many a high-beating 
heart has responded, some in the rapture of new bern glory, and 
some, alas! beneath wild horses’ hoofs, and the yet wilder tread 
of maddened men on the ensanguined field of death. 

As the music of the retiring troops died away, a dillereut sound 
from the opposite quarter broke suddenly on the stillness with 
an effect so singular as fora time to baffle my curiosity com- 


'| pletely. It was a shrill whistle, or rather a shriek, such asa vul- 


What sublime and awful vistas seem to open themselves to the || 


prophetic imagination ! 
that ever busy—ever extending—ever aspiring principle, is to be 
contained within the limits of this tiny planet any more than it 
was repressed by the pillars of Hercules and the deserts of Ly- 
bia, by the Ganges and the golden Chersonese, by Seythia and 
the Atlantic! 


Who can say that the human mind— | 


Homer thought the earth a flat circle surrounded by water, | 


and whose centre was Greece. What would he have said had it 


| been suddenly unfolded to him what we have discovered to be 


the truth? Had he seen, not only the earth, broadering away 
on every side, till its tremendous proportions and undreamed of 
shape rose before him; but had he seen farther and farther, on 


and on, till the magnificent dreams of Copernicus, Galileo, Kep- |! 
| ler, and Newton were found to be grand and sober realities! 


What argument is there to make us suppose we are going to 
stop here! What if, by-and-by, when we have measured to our 


hearts’ desire every inch of this rolling ball, learned to live on the 


once mysterious sea, as in our chamber—learned to explore its 
remotest outgoings, to fathom its deepest depths, to chain its 
wildest tempests ; what if then, in some wondrous hour, a new 


_ * ‘The following is quoted from the Boulounsise newspaper :-—" Ou pass 
ing through Marquise from Calais, the king of France, Louis Philip, wished 


| to send one of his uides-de-camp on to Boulogne to announce his arrival. 
Not a post-horse was at liberty, when Mr, Mullany, a gentleman residing | 
at Boulogne, on learning the difficulty, immediately went to the aide-de- || 


camp and offered his own horse. ‘1 would accept your offer with pleasure,’ 
said the aide-de-camp, ‘but how will you be able to return to Boulogne?’ 
‘Oh, I con return on foot; and even if | could not, L should be under no em- 
barrassment, as I have got my family at Marquise. Lonly wish you to he 
aware that my horse isa little unmauageable.’ The king, hearing this col- 
loquy, which pasred near his carriage, called to Mr. Mullany, and convers- 
ed with him on the subject. His majesty observed, ‘You are an Irishman, 
sir?’ “Sire, I was, but Lam now a Frenchman; for I have been naturalised 


ten years.’ ‘You willdo us the pleasure,’ continued the King, ‘to return 
with us, taking the seat in the carriage which M.—— (the aide-de-camp) 
, occupied.’ ‘Sire, | am only a wine-merchant, and— but the King stopped 


him hy saying, ‘ Have you not just told me that you ure a Freuch citizen 7" 


i} 


| any. 


ture might give in darting on his prey. It filled the whole forest 
with its piercing echo, and startled the birds and squirrels from 
their sports. 
road to Potsdam, which has this peculiar shrillness and strength 
to prevent the possibility of its being unheard or mistaken. 

It seemed to me that I had there heard the two great spirits of 


I presently recognised the signal used on the rai- 


the past and the future, on one side war, with all his * pride, 
pomp, and circumstance,” retiring from the scene, on which, on 
the other, a new agent, of a very different character, had lifted 
its voice and commenced another era in human affairs. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


THE HIGHEST AND LOWEST ANIMAL. 


BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR, 





One 
of them isiman. ‘The other I can scarcely name to ears polite, 
and yet he must be named. 


I nave to make some remarks on two living creatures. 


He has scarcely ever been written 
about, yet is he worthy of attention in the light in which I view 
of two extremes. I have taken some pains to 
task my recollection for a name a little more delicate than that 
he usually bears by which to distinguish him, but I cannot find 
Yet, on the whole, the fact that his very name has some- 
thing which one hesitates to utter in a respectable circle, gives a 
certain idea at once of the nature of the beast. Yet it would 
be an affectation not to name him, and I think it useful to look 


him as one 


| at him and hear a few words of his qualities, that if his ordinary 


|| threatened, persecuted, like the calm Genoese who first led his | 
kind across the sea! What if, when this narrow planet shall | 


! 


| riours. 


denomination offends the ear, we mey all take care to avoid the 
peculiarities, the existence of which has made the name so offen- 
sive. I am going to ask my readers to give a few moments’ at- 
tention to an animal which, in his way, is one of the most strik- 
ing and remarkable on the earth. IT mean the hog. 


‘This creature is the lowest in the scale of being. ‘Toads and 


| moles, oysters and muscles, insects and animalcu!® are his supe- 


That coarse, vulgar shape ; those legs, just conceived 
to carry the overfed body without any attempt at grace or orna- 
ment; the tail almost apparently bestowed in ridicule; those 
little, stupid feet ; that hide, covered with stiff, colourless bristles ; 
and above all, that head bent earthward, that expressionless, be- 
grimed, bestial face. ‘Those small, meun, selfish, sensual eyes, 
serving only to scrutinize the ground, to discover the contents of 
the trough, to peer into puddles, gutters, and stagnant pools, io 
discover cffals in heaps of nameless corruption ; the ear, insen- 


| sible to all but the bark of the dog that is to guard and bully 
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over him, the crack of the whip that is to drive the senseless and 
uncaring brute to the fattening stye or the slaughter-house. 
Lastly the nose, or—that human name is not low enough—the 
snout. Look at this machine—its muscular equipment for smell- 
ing out and rooting up all sorts of filth. Is it not impossible to 


mistake the destiny of the creature! He has all the marks of his \ 


doom upon him. We should pity him were it not even a part of 
his fate to be too abased, too hopelessly brutal—too deep sunk in 
vileness even to desire, even to conceive a highey state. 

There is really something sublime in this immense perfection 
of insignificance, worthlessness, and gluttony ; this embodying of 
vulgar propensities, this coarse, uncouth, deformed personifica- 
tion of certain human tendencies. All that disgusts us in the 
hog exists in man, but overmastered by a governing spirit, (in a 
greater or less degree, sometimes in a very frightfully small de- 


rance of all that ennobles and purifies ; willingness to wallow in 


beautiful things, and yet be conscious of nothing but the vile and 
the filthy. All these tendencies exist in the man. 
There is no part of a hog which is not expressive. 
not a motion, an impulse, a sound, a limb, a feature, a dim stir- 
ring of the life principle in that inert brute mass which does not 
betray the character. It is Shaksperian in its completeness. It 


is wonderful only for its isolation from all that is good. It interests |, 
us from the fact ihat it is so intensely uninteresting, so infinitely | 


removed from the sympathies of sentient beings. ‘There is ab- 
solutely nothing about it which does not repress our pity and 
shock our sense of being. Its voice, when going to the trough 
to satisfy one of the two or three of its grovelling desires; the 
unmingled, unreasoning avidity with which it plunges its hideous 
head, car deep, into the revolting mass of refuse; the guttural 
screams with which it acknowledges its egotistical pleasure ; the 
rudeness with which it struggles, fights, thrusts, to be before the 
companions of its life, and even its own offspring. The excesses 
it commits, the daily debauchery without limit of reason or a 
thought or a feeling of gratitude to the giver, till gluttony can no 
more, and stupidity itself sinks more stupid into the stagnant 
pool, to stew alive in the corrupting sun. Its grunty that evidence 


of life which takes from it the negative dignity of dead matter; || 


or the ear-destroying devilish discords it makes when disturbed 








| 
| 
| 





| 











opaque spirit, what would it be more than dead matter, | unless it 


could find stagnant ponds and filthy offals in heaven? And what 
would heaven be to it but another earth! What would be the 
purpose of such a transplanting ! Whatever of sentient existence 
there is in the creature, there is certainly nothing immortal. It 
has nothing to do off the earth. Its mind, like its snout, is con- 
| structed only for this place. It has a circle to run, one object to 
| compass, one utility to show as the excuse for and cause of its 
_ being here, and then its task and its life are over. It is to get fat 
and to be slaughtered. Itself is nothing that can possess a moral 
right or claim a consideration. It is nothing but a portion of 
matter sufficiently endued with annual organization to be eatahle. 
With sensation to cause it to take food. You see at once that if 
it were not what it is it would not be any thing; and when it 


ceases to be what it is, it will not be any thing. Life was not 
gree.) Gluttony, selfishness, apathy, indifference to and igno- given to it for its pleasure, but, being for wise purposes invested 
| with life, it was to be made as little painful as possible, and the 
the mire, and a curious bestial capacity to dwell in the midst of || existence it was to lose entirely was to be made as little worth | 


' 


or frightened in its satisfied depths of degradation. This creature | 


is the ne plus ultra of the lower extreme of animal existence— 
nature's masterpiece of inoffensive vice and the essence of in- 
difference to what is good. For there is this to be said in “ our 
hero's” favour. He is without active vice. He eats his chil- 
dren—but the poor senseless wretch knows no better. He is not 
cruel, not mischievous, not troublesome. All he wants is to be 
let alone in his gutter. Don't wash him! 
Don't pester him with signs of affection or attempts to make him 
other than what he is by nature. In his way he is not without 
grandeur. 
piness, for all but the stye and the trough, are striking and philo- 
sophical. Ile is the type of the eynics. He is Diogenes in his 
tub. All he wants from Alexander is to get out of his sun; of 


his master to put off cutting his throat as lung as he convenicntly || 


Don't instruct him! | 


preserving. Hence it is penetrated with nothing but appetite. 
By the side of this dark being behold another animal. Asan 


There is || animal alone you see at once that infinity separates them. His 


form is tall enough without being too tall. His beautiful limbs 

are pliant. His feet are light, graceful, and cunningly devised to 
lead him across the globe, from sea tosea, and from mountain top 
to mountaintop. His arms are so placed as to produce effects of 
which six thousand years of progress is probably but the com- 
| mencement. At the extremity of this is the hand, simple as sim- 
plicity, and yet involving in itself every weapon and every in- 

strument, from the cannon and the lightaing-rod to the printing- 
press, the pen, the needle, Raphael's pencil, and the chisel of 
| Michael Angelo. The hand alone, properly considered, is an evi- 
dence of the immortality of the soul. So complicated is it in its 
| apparently common-place structure, that no piece of human 
| machinery, the watch, the steam-engine, the cunningest inven- 
| tion ever equa led it, for the simple reason that all these must 
be considered a part of it. ‘They are its effects. ‘The works of 
Shakspeare and Homer, the temples of Assyria and Greece, the 
roads, theatres, aqueducts, and bridges of Rome, cities and ships, 
were al: ideas enfolded, like flower-leaves of a bud, in the first 
idea of the human hand. Look at it. Four fingers and a thumb! 
| bending themselves, opening and closing in a peculiar way with 
such ease as to be used unconsciously, and yet so magically ca. 
pable of being embued with the immortal soul which sways 
them, as to produce and give ar infinite number of copies of New- 
ton and Virgil, and all that have ever written. This is one of its 


| possible powers in this life. 
| But the hand alone, although its contemplation would occupy 


'| us without end, is only one of the peculiarities of this new ani- 


His contempt for mind and soul, for beauty and hap- || 


can; to let him swill till he nearly bursts; sleep till he is able | 


to swill again ; and to be allowed the freedom of a ditch or a 
mud-gutter. 


No rational person can doubt that this thing is totally without | 
reflection and observation except what serves for its daily use. 


Amid all the flowers of the garden, when it breaks its blind way 
there, it is conscious of no perfume. Jts heart is equally unstir- 
red by the dullest or the most lovely scene in nature. 
not whether there are around it alpine clifls meeting the sky, 
sandy plains, or winding rivers. It never observed, perhaps, from 


the conformation of its eyes and head, never even saw the sky. 


It knows | 


The flaming sun day after day pursues his dazzling round without 


awakening his curiosity. ‘The stars burn, the moon, * pale arbi- 
tress ”’ of the swelling tide, looks nightly into his sleeping-place, 
the planets roll their courses above him, and all, not only without 
exciting an inquiry or an observation, but without his knowledge. 
As it was with the first of his kind on the plains of ‘Thebes or the 
banks of the Euphrates six thousand years ago, so is it now with 
him. The filthy surfeit and the brutish sleep, unbroken by a 
thought or a wish above the small dark point he occupies, un- 
crossed by a recollection of the past, a hope, a fear of the future, 
without an affection or an idea. ‘Thus has passed the lives of all 


his predecessors since Adam—thus will be his successors til) | 


time shall end. Ilere is an animal! Here isa brute! This is 
a being born to die. ‘The object of its creation is to be eaten. Its 
dead flesh has a utility not given to it alive. In order to com- 
mence its real mission it must have its throat cut. This is a crea- 
ture of this world. It is born in the mire in which it lives, which 
it loves, where it dies, and to which it returns. 
can be fuund to conceive the idea of its immortality. Here the 
principle of life expires. Here the mysterious spark (for even in 
the swine it is mysterious) goes out. No one doubts it. No one 
regrets it. 
and, compared with it, is a gain. Could one beam of moral light 
find its way into the tremendous essence of abasement, it would 
receive complete destruction as an infinite pleasure and advan- 


tage. Suppose it should exist hereafter—this low, cvarse, 


No enthusiast — 


; mal. His skin is suft and silky. His chest is broad and bold as 
the steed whose power is forward motion competing with the 
wind. His head—beautiful casket of his invaluable soul! sacred 
seat of his immortality! is placed aloft in air, the pinnacle of 
the earthly form—contrived to move about, around, above, be- 
low, so as to comprehend with ease in its wondrous glances the 
| whole compass of creation. Since it contains the divine gift of 
the Creator, (who can be named only by his simple name, be- 
, cause words are all tov weak to reach his perfection,) we might 
well expect it to be more carefully wrought as well as more con- 
spicuously placed than any other part of the human system, 
and thus God, (whose thoughts, opinions, and tastes resemble 
ours when ours are right,) for he is in these respects a being like 
us, only perfect. ‘Thus we perceive that God has had the same 
idea in constructing this principal part of his creature. How it 


; innumerable powers. Is not this the gift of a Cod to a favourite || 
| creature? No man’s hand fulfills half the millionth part of its || changed than the temple it inhabits 
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the momentary cessation of their functions is insupportable, but 
clothed, in their assembled contour, with a majesty, a tender- 
ness, a light, a love—or, on the other hand, when the pure in- 
teriour spirit falls from its high nature, with a darkness, a terror 
a wo, a ghastly despair, which tears the heart but to look on. 

The human t in its tr ency, in its expressive- 
ness, its impressionability, its capacity to become depicted with 
the sublimest extremes of all the passions, is one of the most 
miraculous objects in the universe. Those few lines which an 
artist strikes off on paper in a minute, have a power of combi- 
| nation, responsiveness to the unseen (except through them) tu- 
| mults and movements of the soul infinitely surprising. The 
blankest, commonest human face is a wonderful canvass on 

which the next passing moment may paint a picture beyond the 
power of Raphael or Rembrandt to equal. Not only, too, is 
there an endless variety in different faces, but the same one has 
an endless variety of expressions and appearances. The heart 
impresses itself on that mobile surface, behind which the opera- 
tions of the spiritual world are going on. Yes, behind that screen 
an immortal spirit is employing itself in its secret, inscrutable, 
mysterious incantations. The spirit which dwells there has 
never been seen by man, and in its midnight cave no intruder, 
no Macbeth can penetrate as in the subterranean heunts of 
Hecate. Yet does what is going on there reach partly through 
the outward edifice, and the orgies of the devil or the devotions 
| of the seraph send their lucid beams or tender light through the 
countenance. 

The world we inhabit, alas! isa fallen world. The solemn 
marks of this, independent of revelation, lie around us not only 
in the broken mountain and the blasted desert, but in the posi- 
tion of the moral world. Hence, however beautiful, as an animal, 
man is, we have not seen him in his perfection. The hog we 
have seen as nature made him, as he came originally reeking 
and hideous from the dark womb of earth. He never could have 
been and never can be different. He could not fall! He is as 
he is. ‘There are in him no stirrings of remorse, no gleams of 
brightness, no traces, touches, and passing shades of beauty, 
hope, virtue, intelligence. To him the gates of heaven stand not 
ajar: they are closed for ever. 

But man is continually impressed with dim dreams of a more 
perfect state. He is fallen, but he is conscious of it. He is base, 
but he sees it, and his heart breaks at it. He cannot be com- 
pletely virtuous, but he wishes and strives to be so. He cannot 
approach God immediately, but he calls upon him and communi- 
The degradation of his nature has marked it- 
The bright pure spirit is no more 
It is as unlike what it was 
| driginally—when, clean, new, fresh, and pure from the hands of 

















| cates with him 
| 
| self on his physical form. 


|| God, it walked the flower-seattered fields by the side of his 


speaks in all its part of the dignity of its duty, ae the ship of a | 
fleet is the lofticst and the most magnificently decked which 
bears the king. Behold it as on its throne, elevated und grace- | 
ful; its consecrated dome, white, smooth, and speaking in its | 


silence ; lifted to the light and to the heavens ; seeking the up- 


} 


ward space its mysterious unscen tenant is destined to explore, | 


and turned, unabashed, but ali conscious and adoring, towards 
the presence of its God. Locks of rich colour fall from the top 
on either side to the shoulders, but parted with inexpressible 
| grace, to leave free the godlike countenance with its unuttera- 
| ble change and beauty. As in the metropolis of a kingdom one 
sees all the principal edifices, the temples, palaces, and courts 
collected together in one focus of architectural splendour, so 
here are collected all that are necessary for the intellectual 
government of the mdividual. The senses here sit enthroned. 
The nose snuffing the wandering perfumes from a thousand flow- 
ers, and giving instant notice of any tainted breath by which 


the preservation of the creature might be endengered. The ear, |, 


set like a sentinel to keep watch, but whose duty is diversified | 


and cheered by an infinity of exquisite delights. The mouth, 


|, whose useful task is rewarded with a beauty and expression far 


Annihilation is its only refuge from a mortal state, | 


| above earthly power to bestow or conceive. (It required a God 


of love to invent a smile.) And last, the eyes now bent upon a 


ments, troops of creatures there now ranging with calm appre- 
ciation of their nature and glory, the immeasurable regions of 
space, and peering into the secrets of world after world. These, 
each in its individual] capacity, so unspeakingly valuable, that 


| 


| 


needle's point, and detecting, by means of self-provided instru- | 


| Maker, in humble and innocent converse with the Sovereign of all 
| things—than the temples of Athens, blackened, scathed and in 
| ruins, resembles the same fair structures when they first arose 
stainless, harmonious, and perfect in that azure and mind-im- 
| pregnated clime. 

The scorching answer of Zephon to the haughty insult of Satan 
| might apply to all the mortal race. 


| 
| * * Know ye not then,’ said Satan, filled with scorn, 
‘ Know ye not me! ye knew me once no mate 
| For you, there sitting where ye durst not soar : 
Not to know me, argues yourself unknown, 
‘The lowest of your throng ; or, if ve know, 
Why ask ye, and supertiueus begin 
Your message, like to end as much in vain !’ 
“To whom thus Zephon, answ'ring scorn with scorn. 
‘ Think not, revolted spirit, thy shape the same, 
Or undiminish'd brightness, to be known, 
As when thou stood’st in heav'n upright and pure ; 
‘That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 
Departed from thee; and thou resemblest now 
‘Thy sin and place of doom, obscure and foul, etc. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
== ed 


SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH JOURNALS. 
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AMERICAN GALLANTRY. 
A well-known English traveller writes as follows respecting 
the deference paid to the fair sex by the Americans : 

“The one most important, and without which it would be im- 
possible to travel in such a gregarious way, is an universal de- 
| ference and civility shown to the women, who may, in conse- 
| quence, travel without protection all over the United States 
without the least chance of annoyance or insult. This deference 


| paid to the sex is highly creditable to the Americans; it exists 
from one end of the Union to the other; indeed, in the southern 
| and more lawless States, it is even more chivalrous than in the 
more settled. Let a female be ever so indifferently clad, what- 
ever her appearance may be, still it is sufficient that she is « 
female; she has the first accommodation, end until she hasit, 
no man will think of himself. But this deference is not only 
shown in travelling, but in every instance. An English lady told 
| me, that wishing to be present at the inauguration of Mr. Van 
| Buren, by some mistake she and her two daughters alighted from 


|| the carriage at the wrong entrance, and in attempting to force her 
| way through a dense crowd, were nearly crushed to death. This 
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perceived, and the weed 1 was given, ‘ Make room for the ladies ! 


The whole crowd, as if by one simultaneous effort, compressed 
itself to the right and left, locked themselves together to meet 
the enormous pressure, and made a wide lane through which 
they passed with ease and comfort. | 
“Tt reminded me of the Israelites passing through the Red 
, with the wal! of waters on each side of them,’ observed 
the lady. ‘In any other country we should have been crushed 
to death.’ When I was on board one of the steam-bcats, an 
American asked one of the ladies to what she would like to be 


helped. She replied, to some turkey, which was within reach, || 


and off of which a passenger had just cut the wing and trans- 
ferred it to his own plate. The American, who had received the 
lady's wishes, immediately pounced with his fork upon the wing 
of the turkey, and carried it off to the young lady’s plate ; the 
only explanation given, ‘ For a lady, sir,’ was immediately ad- 
mitted as sufficient.” 





PICTURES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


The following extracts from ‘Master Humphrey's clock,” 
being perfect in themselves, we transfer to the Mirror. They 
are amusing trifies, and will be read with pleasure, even by those 
who peruse the numbers as they appear in their regular course 
of publication. The writings of Boz abound in scenes like these, 
which are true pictures of every-day life. 

AN ATTORNEY'S CLERK TAKING POSSESSION. 


Tn course of time, that is to say, after a couple of hours or so 
of diligent application, Miss Brass arrived at the conclusion of 
her task, and recorded the fact by wiping her pen upon the green 
gown, and — a — of snuff from a little round tin box 
which she carried in her pocket. Having disposed of this tem- 
perate refreshment, she arose from her stool, tied her papers into 
a formal packet with red tape, and taking them under her arm, 
marched out of the office. Mr. Swiveller had scarcely sprung off 
his seat and commenced the performance of a maniac hornpipe, 
when he was interrupted, in fe fulness of his joy at being again 
alone, by the opening of the door, and the re-appearance of Miss 
Sally’s head. ‘I am going out,” said Miss Brass. ‘‘ Very good, 
ma’am,” returned Dick. ‘And don’t hurry yourself on my ac- 
count to come back, ma'am,” he added inwardly. ‘If any body 
comes on office business, take their messages, and say that the 
gentleman who attends to that business isn’t in at present, will 
you?’ said Miss Brass. ‘I will, ma’am,” replied Dick. ‘I 
shan’t be very long,” said Miss Brass, retiring. ‘I am sorry to 
hear it, ma’am,” rejoined Dick when she had shut the door. ‘I 
hope you may be unexpectedly detained, ma’am. If you could 
manage to be run over, ma’am, but not seriously, so much the 
better.” Uttering these expressions of good will with extreme 
gravity, Mr. Swiveller sat down in the client’s chair and ponder- 
ed; then took a few turns up and down the room, and fell into 
the chair again. “So I am Brass’s clerk, am I!” said Dick. 
** Brass's clerk, eh? And the clerk of Brass’s sister—clerk to a 
female dragon. Very good, very good! What shall I be next! 
Shall I be a convict, in a felt hat and a grey suit, trotting about 
a dock-yard with my number neatly embroidered on my unifons, 
and the order of the garter on my leg, restrained from chafing 
my ancle by a twisted Solcher handkerchief? Shall I be that? 
Will that do, or is it too genteel! Whatever you | have 
it your own way of course.” As he was entirely alone, it may 
be presumed that, in these remarks, Mr. Swiveller addressed 
himself to his fate or destiny, whom, as we learn by the preced- 
ents, it is the custom of heroes to taunt in a very bitter and iron- 
ical manner when they find themselves in situations of an un- 
pleasant nature. This is the more probable from the circumstance 
of Mr. Swiveller directing his observations to the ceiling, which 
these bodiless personages are usually supposed to inhabit, except 
in theatrical cases, where they live in the heart of the great chan- 
delier. “ Quilp offers me this place, which he says he can in- 
sure me,” resumed Dick, after a thoughtful silence, and telling 
off the circumstances of his position, one by one, upon his fin- 

ers; ‘* Fred, who, | could have taken my affidavit, would not 


ave heard of such a thing, backs Quilp, to my astonishment, and | 
My aunt in || 
the country stops the supplies, and writes an affectionate note to | 


urges me to take it also—staggerer, number one. 


say that she has made a new will, and left me out of it—stag- 
gerer, number two. No money, no credit, no support from Fred, 
who seems to turn steady at once ; notice to quit the old lodg- 
ings—staggerer three, four, five, and six. Under an accumula- 
tion of staggerers, no man cen be considered a free agent. No 
man knocks himself down ; if his destiny knocks him down, his 
destiny must pick him up again. Then I'm very glad that mine 
has brought ull this upon itself, and I shall be as careless as I 
can, and make myself at home to spite it. So go on, my buck,” | 
said Mr. Richard Swiveller, taking his leave of the ceiling with | 
a significant nod, “ and Jet us see which of us will be tired first.” 
Dismissing the subject of his downfall with these reflections, 
which no doubt were very profound, and indeed are not altoge- | 
ther unknown in certain systems of moral philosophy, Mr. Swi- | 
veller shook off his despondency, and assumed the cheerful ease | 
of an irresponsible clerk. As a means towards his composure | 
and self-possession, he entered into a more minute examination | 
of the office than he had yet had time to make ; looked into the | 
wig-box, the books, and ink-bottle ; untied and inspected all the | 

| 


| 


papers ; carved a few devices on the table with the sharp blade 
of Mr. Brass’s penknife ; and wrote his name on the inside of a 
wooden coal-scuttle. Having, as it were, taken formal posses- 
sion of his clerkship in virtue of these proceedings, he opened 
the window and leaned negligently out of it until a beer-boy hap- 
pened to pass, whom he commanded to set down his tray and to | 
serve him with a pint of mild porter, which he drank upon the 
spot, and promptly paid for, with the view of breaking ground for | 
a system of future credit, and opening a correspondence tending | 
thereto, without a loss of time. Then three or four little boys 

in on legal errands from three or four attornies of the 
Brass grade, whom Mr. Swiveller received with about as profes- 
sional a manner, and as correct and comprehensive an under- 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 

















| 








| and us finding plate and linen. Boots and clothes is extra, and 


| show ’em yourself! You seem to know all about em,” said Dick. 


| man and the coachman to convey up the steepascent. But there 
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stending of their business as would have been shown by a clown 
in @ pantomime under similar circumstances. ‘These things done 
and over, he got upon his stool again, aud tried his hand at 
drawing caricatures of Miss Brass with a pen and ink, whistling 
very cheerfully all the while. | 


A SINGLE GENTLEMAN TAKING LODGINGS. 


Dick leaned over the table and descried a small slip-shod girl 
in a dirty coarse apron and bib, which left nothing of her visible | 


but her face and feet ; she might as well have been dressed in |) 
a violin-case. ‘* Why, whoare you!” said Dick. To which the || 


only reply was, ** Oh, please will you come and show the lodg- | 
ings '’’ There never was such un old-fashioned child in her looks 
and manner. She must have been at work from her cradle. She 
seemed as much afraid of Dick as Dick was amazed ather. “I 
haven't got any thing to do with the lodgings,” said Dick. “ Tell 
em to call again.” ** Oh, but please will you come and show the 
lodgings‘? returned the girl; “it’s eighteen shillings a-week, 


fires in winter-time is eighteen pence a-day.”’ “ Why don’t you 


“ Mias Sally said I wasn't to, because people wouldn’t believe 
the attendance was good if they saw how small I was first.” 
“Well, but they’ll see how small you are afterwards, won't 
they!” said Dick. ‘Ah! but then they’ll have taken ’em for a 
fortnight certain,” replied the child with a shrewd look ; ‘ and 
people don’t like to move when they're once settled ” ** This is 
a queer sort of thing,” muttered Dick, _e “ What do you 
mean to say you are—the cook!” ‘ Yes, Ido plain cooking,” 
replied the child. ‘ I'm housemaid too; I do all the work of the 
house.” “I suppose Brass, and the dragon, and I do the dirtiest 
part of it,’ thought Dick ; and he might have thought much 
more, being in a doubtful mood, but that the girl again urged 
her request, and certain mysterious bumping sounds on the pass- 
age and stair-case seemed to give notice of the applicant’s im- 
patience. Richard Swiveller, therefore, sticking a pen behind 
each ear, and carrying another in his mouth, as a token of his 
great importance and devotion to business, hurried out to meet 
and treat with the single gentleman. He was a little surprised 
to perceive that the bumping sounds were occasioned by progress | 
up stairs of the single gentleman's trunk, which being nearly | 
twice as wide as the stair-case, and exceedingly heavy withal, it 
was no easy matter for the united exertions of the single gentle- 


they were crushing each other, and pushing and pulling with all 
their might, and getting the trunk tight and fast in all kinds of 
impassible angles, and to pass them was out of the question ; 


for which sufficient reason Mr. Swiveller followed slowly behind, || 





entering a new protest on every stair against the house of Mr. 
Sampson Brass being thus taken by storm. ‘To these remon- 
strances the single gentleman answered not a word, but when 
the trunk was at last got into the bed-room, sat down upon it, | 
and wiped his bald head and face with his handkerchief. He was 


very warm, and well he might be ; for, not to mention the exer- || 


tion of getting the trunk up stairs, he was closely muffled up in 
winter garments, though the thermometer had stood all day at | 
eighty-one in the shade. ‘I believe, sir,”’ said Richard Swivel- 
ler, taking his pen out of his mouth, ‘ that you desire to look at 
these apartments? They are very charming apartments, sir; 
they command an uninterrupted view of—over the way, and 
they are within one minute’s walk of—the corner of the street. 
There is exceeding mild porter, sir, in the immediate vicinity, 
and the contingent advantages are extraordinary.’’ ‘** What’s 
the rent !”’ said the single gentleman. ‘ One pound per week,”’ 
said Dick, improving on the terms. “I'll take ’em.’’ ** The boots 
and shoes are extras,” said Dick ; “ and the fires in winter-time 
are—’’ ‘Are all agreed to,” answered the single gentleman. 
“ Two weeks, certain,’’ said Dick, ‘are the—” * ‘Two weeks !” 
cried the single gentleman, gruffly, eyeing him from top to toe. | 
“Two years. I shall live here fortwo years. Here, ten pounds | 
down. The bargain’s made.”’ ** Why, you see,” said Dick, ** my | 
name's not Brass, and—’’ ‘* Who said it was ? 
Brass. What then?” ‘The name of the master of the house 

is,” said Dick. “ I’m glad of it,” returned the single gentleman, 

“it isa good name fora lawyer. Coachman, you may go—so 

may you, sir.” Mr. Swiveller was so much confounded by the 

single gentleman riding rough shod over him at this rate, that 

he stood looking almost as hard as he had looked at Miss Sully. | 
The single gentleman, however, was not in the slightest degree 

affected with this circumstance, but proceeded with perfect com- | 
posure to unwind the shawl which was tied round his neck, and | 


| then to pull off his boots. Freed of these encumbrances, he went 
| on to divest himself of his other clothing, which he folded up, 


piece by piece, and ranged in order upon the trunk. Then he 


pulled down the window-blinds, drew the curtains, wound up his || 


watch, and, quite leisurely and methodically, got into bed. “Take 
down the bill,” were his parting words, as he looked out from 
between the curtains, ‘and let nobody call me till I ring the 
bell.””. With that the curtains closed, and he seemed to snore | 
immediately. 





Tue following tale was recited by the author at the Pantheon, 


Edinburgh, in a debate on the question, “ Whether disappoint- | 
It is an 


ment in love or the loss of fortune is hardest to bear?" 
admirable story. 


THE LOSS O° THE PACK. 
A TRUE TALE. 
(Recited in the character of a poor pedlar.) 


*Bout gates I hate, quo’ girning Maggy Pringle, i} 
Syne harl'd Watty, greeting, through the ingle. 
Since this fell question seems sae lang to hing on, 
In twa-three words I'll gi'e ye my opinion. 

I wha stand here, in this bare scoury coat, i| 
Was ance a packman wardy mony a groat ; | 
I've carried packs as big’s your muckle table, @ | 
I've scarted pates and sleepit in a stable ; | 
Sax pounds I wadna for my pack ance ta’en, | 
And I could bauldly brag ‘twas a’ mine ain. | 





My name's not || 





ee a ___] 





Ay! thae war days indeed, that gart me hope, 
Aeblins, through time, to warsle up a shop : 
And as a wife aye in my noddle ran, 
i kend my Kate wad grapple at me then. 
Oh Kate was past compare! Sic cheeks! sic een! 
Sic smiling looks! were never, never seen. 
Dear, dear I lo’ed her, and whane’er we met, 
Pleaded to have the bridal day but set ; 
| Stappet her pouches fu’ o’ prins and laces, 
And thought mysel’ weel paid wi’ twa-three kisses. 
Yet still she put it aff fra day to day, 
And aften kindly in my lug wad say— 
** Ae half-year langer is nae unco stop ; 
We'll marry then, and syne set up a shop.” 
O, sir, but lasses’ words are saft and fair ! 
They sooth our grief and banish ilka care. 
Wha wadna toil to please the lass he lo’es! 
A lover true minds this in a’ he does. 
Finding her mind was thus sae firmly bent, 
And that I cou’dna get her to relent, 
‘There was nought left but quietly to resign, 
To heese my pack for ae lang hard campaign. 
And as the Highlands was the place for meat, 
I ventured there in spite of wind and weet. 
Cauld now the winter blew, and deep the sna 
For three hale days incessantly did fa’! 
Far in a muir, amang the whirling drift, 
Whare nought was seen but mountains and the lift, 
I lost my road, and wander’d mony a mile, 
Maist dead wi’ hunger, cauld, and fright, and toil. 
Thus wandering east or wast, I kend na where, 
My mind o’ercome wi’ gloom and black despair, 
Wi’ a fell ring I plunged at ance, forsooth, 
Down through a wreath o’ suaw up to my mouth, 
Clean o'er my head my precious wallet flew, 
But whar it gaed, Lord kens, I never knew ! 
What great misfortunes are poured down on some ! 
I thought my fearful hinder en’ was come ! 
Wi’ grief and sorrow was my saul o’ercast, 
Ilk breath I drew was like to be my last ; 
For aye the mair I warsl'd roun’ and roun’, 
I fand mysel’ aye stick the deeper down ; 
Till ance, at length, wi’ a prodigious pull, 
1 drew my poor cauld carcase frae the hole. 
Lang, lang I sought and graped for my pack, 
Till night and hunger forced me to come back. 
For three lang hours I wander’d up and down, 
Till chance at last conveyed me to a town ; 
There, wi’ a trembling hand, I wrote my Kate 
A sad account of a’ my luckless fate ! 
But bade her aye be kind and no despair, 
Since life was left I soon wad gather mair ; 
W?’ whilk, I hoped, within a towmond’s date, 
To be at hame and share it a’ wi’ Kate. 
Fool that I was, how little did I think 
That love wad soon be lost for fa’t 0’ clink ! 
The loss of fair won wealth, though hard to bear, 
Afore this ne’er had pow’r to force a tear. 
I trusted time wad bring things round again, 
And Kate, dear Kate! wad then be a’ mine ain. 
But oh! what sade reverse ! how thunderstruck ! 
Whan ae black day brought word frae Rab, my brither, 
That Kate was cried and married to the miller! 
Though a’ my friends and ilka comrade sweet, 
At ance had drappet cauld dead at my feet ; 
Or, though I'd heard the last day’s dreadfu’ ca’, 
Nae deeper horrour on my heart could fa’! 
I cursed mysel’, I cursed my luckless fate, 
And grat, and sobbing cried—* O Kate! O Kate !”” 
Frae that day forth [ never mair did weel, 
But drank, and ran headforemost to the de’il. 
My siller vanish’d, far frae hame I pin'd ; 
But Kate for ever ran across my mind : 
In her were a' my hopes—these hopes were vain, 
And now I'll never see her like again ! 
’T was this, Sir President, that gart me start, 
Wi’ meikle grife and sorrow at my heart, 
To gie my vote, frae sad experience, here, 
That disappointed love is war to bear 
Ten thousand times than loss of warld's gear. 








SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN, 
Literature is a fragment of a fragment. Of all that ever hap- 
| pened, or has been said, but a fraction has been written; and 
of this latter but little is extant. 
In the works of man, asin those of nature, their purpose and 
design are the proper objects of our attention 
The greatest good that we derive from history is that it awakes 


'| enthusiasm. 
|| ‘There are not always frogs where there is water ; but where 


| we hear them croak, we may be sure the latter is not far off. 
Modern poets pour a great deal of water in their ink. 
The greatest difficulties are found where least expected. 





ORIGINAL CRITICISMS. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





CHARLES E. HORN. 


We dedicate our notice this week to the consideration of the 


' talent of a resident artist, one who has resided long in our coun- 


try, has become an American citizen ; and of whom, whether we 
view him either in the light of composer or performer, we have 


| every reason to be proud. 


It is as a composer that we shall first speak of Mr. Horn; we 
consider his peculiar forte to be the oiginality and beauty of his 
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melodies ; there is a grace and freshness about them that pre- / 


vents our ever being in the slightest degree fatigued with them, 
and this is much to say of one who has lived in these “latter 
days,” when it is so difficult to write any strain that does not | 
remind us of something we have heard before. 

His greatest work, we think, is his Oratorio ‘* The Remission 
of Sin,” performed by the ‘* Sacred Music Society ” in the Taber- 
nacle about three years since. It must be a matter of regret to all 
those who are anxious for the advancement of the art, that there 
should be so few inducements to the composer to devote his 
time and talent to this—unquestionably the highest branch of the 
science Letus briefly review the chances against the success of 
his efforts ; in the first place, it very rarely happens that he has 
any reason to flatter himself with the hope that he will be able to 
bring his work before the public at all, and even should he do so, 
he may calculate with certainty, that many circumstances will 
conspire to prevent his ideas being carried out as he conceived 


| 
| 
| 


them. Handel, the giant in this species of composition, had ad- | 


vantages which few are apt to take into consideration. Patron- 
ized by king George the Second, he had but to write, and the 
work #as sure to be performed before an audience composed of 
the royal family and principal nobility of England ; and ina man- 
ner that had no regard to expense. Haydn was director of a 
band of sixty performers, the retainers of prince Esterhazy, the 
first and most munificent amateur of his day; and his principal 
occupation was the production of fine music for the amusement | 
of his patron. 

These circumstances, besides being no small inducements to | 
the inclination to commence a grand work, tend at the same time | 
to place the mind of the composer at ease as to the certainty 
that it will not only be performed, but performed well. 

We remember the feeling which this oratorio produced in us 





conceive so fine a work, should not be able to give more of his 
time to this species of composition. Alas! that we should say 
give his time, for composers must live as well as other people ; 
but we shrewdly suspect it will not be by writing oratorios. | 

Mr. Horn's principal claim, however, to the admiration of the 
musical world, is the almost infinity of songs, duetts, etc. for the 
What lover of music is there that cannot call to 


| 
| 
} 
when we heard it; it was one of sorrow, that an author, who could I 
! 


drawing-room. 
mind many of these, with a character so peculiarly appertaining | 
to himself, that they may almost be denominated Hornish. There | 
are some who are of opinion that he has written too much, and 
that some of lis songs are not ofa very high order of merit. This | 
opinion we do not coincide in. Of many of his songs, simplici- | 
ty has been evidently his principal aim and object. 
indisputably effected, and still we will venture to affirm that it | 
is impossible to take up even the most simple among them ‘and 


This he has 


not discover a something original and beautiful, either in the | 
inclody or harmony. Avain, it should be recollected the gene- | 
rality of amateurs in this country do not give sufficient time to | 
music to enable them to perform very abstruse and learned com- 
positions ; so that, in our opinion, more merit is dueto him on this 
very account. ‘To illustrate this position, let any one examine | 
the various refrains, which, having in themselves little else be- | 
sides their simplicity to recommend them, yet in his hands have | 


been made very beautiful songs. 


But we have now to speak of Mr. Horn as an artist, and we || 
consider no one that ever visited this country has endeavoured | 


to do so much towards the improvement of taste in music as he 
has by his public performances. We cannot omit noticing, in 
this place, the popularity he has given to the most splendid 
song evcr composed, viz. the “ Adelaide ” of Beethoven. Aware 
how few there are in a general audience who understand Ita- | 
lian, Mr. Horn gave a friend the idea of adapting some words to | 
this song, (the subject totally different from the original,) and 
the result was the * Rosalie,”’ too well known in this country, | 
from Mr. Horn's impassioned manner of singing it, to need any 
description from us. It is, indeed, an unrivelled song, and so 
completely has Mr. Horn made this song his own, that we are of 
opinion it will never endure another's singing it. 

Mr. Horn has, we believe, left the etage entirely, but as an 
operatic performer there are many of his characters that will 
long be remembered as master-pieces ; we would particularize 
his Caspar in Der Freischutz. | 


As an accompanyist, he has the peculiar art, so difficult to at- | 


tain, of nursing, as it were, the vocalist, without overwhelming | 
him; and we have frequently heard him infuse a sentiment into | 
the accompaniment of a song, without which it would have been | 
commonplace enough. 


; , | 
As an instructer of singing, we know of no one who has been |! 


more successful in bringing forward his pupils, and at the same | 
time, which is of such infinite importance, instilling into them 
correctness of taste. 

We have frequently had the good fortune, in private, to de- | 
rive great pleasure from Mr. Horn’s quartette playing, both on | 
the violin and violincello, which talent we believe the public are | 
not generally aware that he possesses; and it has often been | 
matter of surprise to us how he found time to acquire, and still | 


more to keep up, his proficiency on those instruments. | 
In conclusion, we sincerely hope he will long remain among | 


us, and meet with that success which his unwearied exertions in | 
the cause of good music so eminently deserve. | 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our facetious correspondent, James Nack, has sent us the following 
jeu d'esprit, which he calls a “ lyrical ballad, a-la- Wordsworth.” 


“WE ARE SEVEN.” 


A simple clown, dear brother Abe, 
In town but yesterday, 

Who looks as harmless as a babe : 
What should he know of play? 


I met a ragged country boy, 
Who ask'd me for some fun ; 

* Beat me at all-fours!” I replied, 
Quoth he, “ It shall be done !"" 


We payed three rounds, and then says I, 
“T'm almost out, by heaven ! 
How stands your score ?’—With saucy grin 
He chuckled—* We are seven!" 





lines, which we quote from memory for his especial gratification : 


‘Gay banners have gay followers, 
But, from their station hurl'd, 
The gay forsake them, and pursue 

The next that are unfurl'd.” 





Musa will find the substance of his communication contained in four | 


— SS 


tleman and his family lived there with extreme happiness. In the 
bay there was a number of dolphins, and one of his children (a 
beautiful and good boy) loved one of the best dolphins for its fine 
colours like the rainbow. One day a dolphin permitted him to 
| ride on his back end swim in the ocean, but he suddenly bled 
| from his breast pierced by his sharp thorns, and the dolphin re- 
turned to the shore. The boy expired, and when his parents 
| searched for hiin they found him lying dead—also the dolphin 
| saw him to be dead, and he felt struck with sorrow and died of 
a broken heart. 


| 
| NUMBER THREE —BY MARY ANN LAUBSCHER. 
' 


There was a beautiful village situated on a bay in the West 
Indies. On the bank of the bay, which was covered with a mag- 
nificent profusion of flowers, there lived a number of fine chil- 
dren. One of these pretty children was very fond of swimming. 

, Seeing a number of dolphins sporting up and down the bay, he 
| played with them. “ometimes he rode on the back of one of the 
dolphins to see the stupendous ocean. The boy admired much 
its beautiful colours. Also the dolphin had a sudden surprise 
with his beauty. Both made a mutual friendship and love with 
| each other, appearing to be like a courting between a gentleman 


|| and lady. One day the boy had the pleasure of riding on his fa- 


The author of the lines on Memory has also been forestalled by a mo- | 


dern poet. Here is the same thought better expressed : 
“Oh Memory! thou murmurer 
Within joy’s broken shell ! 
Why have I not, in losing all, 
Lost thee as well ?” 
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The Deaf and Dumb.—Having watched the progress of the 
| several institutions in this country, and also those in Europe, 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, for several years past, 
we have arrived at the conclusion given, on a comparison of their 
annual reports, that the New-York Institution, under the able 
administration of Mr. Peet, stands at the head of them all. In 
some schools for the instruction of this unfortunate class of our 
fellow-beings, but little more is done than to teach the pupil a 
knowledge of the alphabet, by letters as well as signs, and to 


| 
| 
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| develope the imilative, not the intellectual powers. Such was 


the fact in regard to the New-York school during the earlier 


years aco, since which time the institution has advanced beyond 
example or precedent ; and it is believed that at the last exami- 
nation, a class of mutes was graduated, with more sound in. 
struction, and a greater and more varied intellectual develope- 


ment, than any other class that has ever before, in this country 


at least, received the benefits of such an institution. In compo- | 


have heretofore paid but little attention to this subject in these 


sition this class was ren a‘kable for its proficicney ; and as we | 


pages, we have rather more than half a mind to furnish our 


| readers with a specimen. As one of the exercises of the class 
| referred to, a gentleman present related a beautiful legend of a 
child and a dolphin becoming enamoured, so that the dolphin 
was wont to take the child upon its back, and sport with it in 


length, however, the thorns upon the back of the dolphin pierced 

| the breast of the child, by reason of which it bled to death— 
whereupon the dolphin brought its precious burden to the sandy 

| beach, as deep a mourner as its parents 
ted orally to the teacher, Professor Carey, who told it to the 
class by signs only, [not by spelling the words ] The members 
of the class immediately wrote it down upon their slates, accord- 
ing to their conceptions of the story. Several of these versions 
struck us so remarkably, that we requested copies for publica- 

' tion, and we now add them, without the alteration of « word or 
letter. 
between the impressions made by the same incident upon their 
respective minds, and yet in some respects the singular and 
beautiful uniformity upon all 


—_—— 


NUMBER ONE-—-BY ISAAC BRAGH, 


the bright waters of a bay in one of the West Indian islands. At | 


The legend was rela- | 


| 


ir 


It is curious to compare them, and trace the differences | 


There was a beautiful village situated near the coast of a bay | 


in one of the West India islands. On the bank, which was cov- 
ered with a quantity of flowers, resided a gentleman and his fa- 
mily, and frequently the children went to swim. The dolphins 
lived in the water there, and one inclined to love a child, for the 
child's face is as pretty as the lilies. The child also loved the 


! 


dolphin, for its back is as beautiful as the rainbow in colours. | 
Sometimes the dolphin liked to swim and play with him. Fre- | 


quently the child mounted on the fish travelling about the ocean. | 
‘The back of the dolphin had a fin with many sharp thorns, ard | 
as the child inclined upon the fins he was pierced through his | 


The dolphin perceived the child bleeding down and re- 
The child was dead soon after this, and his 


| breast. 
| turned to the coast. 
| parents sought for him, and discovered him lying dead on the 
| shore. They were grieved very much and wept, and also the 
| dolphin came to see him who was dead. The doiphin was sur- 
rised that he was dead, and it also died for its broken heart in 
ove for hin, 


NUMBER TWO-—-BY JOHN HENRY ATKINS. 


There was a bedutiful village situated on an island in the West 


vorite dolphin as a sea-horse far away upon the water. It hap- 
pened that while he was riding, its sharp fins pierced his breast, 
and his blood flowed freely from the wound. Landing at the 
coast, he expired on account of the loss of bis blood. His pa- 
rents, who were in search of their dear son, found him dead, 
| and were exceedingly grieved at their lose. Soon the dolphin, 
sceing him lying dead, died himself of a broken heart. 





NUMBER FOUR.——-BY MARY A. WAYLAND. 


There was a heautiful village situated on a bay in the West 
| Indies. On the bank was a rich profusion of flowers of the most 
| delicious kind, and there lived there a man who had a fine fa- 
mily of children, who possessed a peculiar enjoyment in smelling 
their fragrance, swimming and breathing the purest cool breeze 
from the sea. Also there were a considerable number of dol- 
phins who used to amuse themselves by swimming with the 
innocent children, one of whom was so beautiful and good, that 
one of the dolphins was attached to him, and he was willing to 
suffer his favorite companion to ride on his back, upon which he 
showed to him his watery habitation of the ocean. The boy also 
|} was much interested in the dolphin, because his skin changed in 
colors, which appeared like a lady's silk dress of changeable 
shades. Both of them were thus in mutual love. One day, when 
he mounted upon the back of the fish, his breast was pierced by 
his fins which were so sharp. On perceiving the blood flowing 
down upon his silky back, the dolphin made haste to return 
home. But the boy was so weak from the loss of his blood that 
| he at length died. Afterwards his parents finding their beauti- 


| 
| 


| years of its existence ; but a reformation took place about ten || ful son dead on the shore, lamented their irrecoverable loss bit- 


| terly. As soon as the dolphin observed his favorite friend al- 
ready dead, he, consequently, died of a broken heart, 





NUMBER FIVE.—EY SARAH &. WAYLAND. 


| 
} 
There was a beautiful village situated on a bay in the West 
Indies. On the bank there was a rich profusion of beautiful and 
fragrant flowers, which delightfully perfumed the air around the 
adjacent country. ‘There lived on this delightful spot a gentle- 
man of great fortune, who had a fine family of children, who had 
| the peculiar enjoyments of varions amusements, both on the bauk 
and in the water. Jn this bay there sported a number of dol- 
| phins, who were fond of swimming and playing with the happy 
children. One of the boys was so beautiful, that the dolphin be- 
came attached to him, and he often invited him to ride on his 
back, to show him the views of the watery scenery. The boy 
felt an interest in the dolphin because his skin changed in heau- 
tiful and bright colours, like the appearance of a rainbow. They 
were both mutually in love. Once one day, he rode on the back 
of the fish, whove fins pierced his breast by sharp thorns. On ob- 
| serving the blood flowing from his breast, the fish returned in 
haste home But the boy was so weak from the loss of his blood 
that he died. Ina short time the parents found their dear son, 
and lamented their loss. The dolphin, too, soon died in conse- 
quence of a broken heart. 


Removals from ofice.—We hope (says the North American) 
among the removals from office, which the ins seem to appre- 
hend, and the oufs to claim, one man in particular will be spared. 
He is a postmaster in Maine, near the Aroostook line, who, when 
Colonel Barry took command of the post-oflice department, and 
was sweeping all before him, inthe shape of reform, addresged 
him a letter which ran in the following vein : 

“My Dear Coronet: The sound of your broom, which is 
now sweeping the Augean stables, is echoing among these distant 
hills ; village and forest are alike filled with dismay ; the birds 
forsake the woods, the trembling infant flies to its mother's arma, 
and even strong men find their joints give way—they shake like 
Belshazzar at the visionary hand that wrote his death-doom. I 
tremble for my office—I have eleven small children, and nine of 
them are girls—it yields me now three dollars and thirty-seven 
and a half cents a year—this enables me to buy them sugar- 
plums, jewsharps, piccaninies, besides a ‘thanksgiving’ goose, 
I cast myself on your clemeney Ever faithfully yours.” 


Coincidence. —A magnificent Roman Catholic chureb, build. 
ing in Derby, England, is exactly after the plan adepted for 


| Trinity church, New-York. Query, which will be the original, 


| 
| 


Indies. On the bank there was a profusion of flowers, and a gen- | 


both having been designed at the same time! 





| Humphrey's Clock. —Lea and Blanchard are issuing this work 


in numbers, embellished with appropriate illustrations. 


| Bulwer—A new comedy by Bulwer bas been played at the 
, Haymarket, where James Wallack ise great favourite 
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OH! TURN AWAY THOSE EYES OF LOVE. 


Oh! turn a-way those cyes of love, My heart : Thou hast a soft cn- 
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still be free; 
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treat-ing glance,I may notlookon thee, I 


Ad lib. con espres. 


pro-mise, but not now I learn; Hopes bright-est soon - est fade. 
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not look on = thee! 


And take those smil-ing Lips for be - wild’ring madeg @ 
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Away, away! the Alpine snow 
A 10sy tinge may wear, 

And yet no warmth within is found; 
The ice-hound rork is there. 

The frozen heart thy bosom owns 
Is like that blushing snow; 

Falee lights uyon the surface play, 
But. ahi 3 ‘tis cold below. 


























SALMAGUNDI. 





Tea.—Hyson tea is so called from the name of the merchant 
who first imported tea of that peculiar quality into England. 


Paired, not matched.—Mrs. Jameson oa says that “all married peo- 
ple who quarrel with each other are paired, not matched.” 





An old maid.—Enoch's daughter, says the book of Jasher, 
was five hundred and eighty years old when she married Noah ! 


Breach of promise.—A young girl in Fredericksburgh recently 
recovered two thousand dollars for a breach of promise. 





Confectionaries.—The Stuarts, corner of Chambers and Green- 
wich-streets, are making extensive preparations for the holidays. 





Christmas presents.—At Linnen & Fennell’s store, American |) 


hotel, Broadway, and at this office, you will find the annuals for 1841. 





O. K.—Prentice says that the ladies have found out the true 
meaning of these mysterious capitals, which is—only kissing ! 





Custom-house.—This splendid edifice will be completed by the 
middle of April—just in in time, w we presume, for the new collector. 





Spoiled.—The steeple of of St. Paul’s church : somebody has had 
the bad taste to paint it in imitation of brown stone! 





Trinity. —When finished, which will be in about two years, the 
new Trinity will be the most beautiful church in America. 


“ For England, ho !""—Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, one of the 
most gifted women of the day, sailed in the British Queen. 








“ A used-up man.” —A Southern editor bet and lost every cent 
he was worth in the world on the late election. 


Fancy balls —They are the fashion in London and Paris, and, 
as a matter of course, will be so here this winter. 








“ Tall walking.”"—A western editor, advertising a runaway 
debtor, says—Mr. So-and-so “ sloped and left his creditors in a fir.” 





** Homeward bound.”—It is said that several of our foreign 
ministers ¢a/k of returning home after the fourth of March next ! 








| 


| 








Madame icon —A new burletta on the recent trial of Ma- | cK On a visit.—William T. Porter, Esq. the exteomed « editor of 
dame Laffarge has been produced at the Adelphi theatre. || the “ Spirit of the Times,” i is on a visit to New-Orleans. 








The Highlander.—This fine boat will continue her Saturday | Willis. —Our old friend, who has few equals as a writer of fic- 
| evening and Monday mi morning y trips | until the Hudson closes. } tion, is spending the w nter at his residence on the Susquehannah. 


The cab-men.—The drivers of the cabs are fast becoming as | '| Knickerbocker Magazine.—O. K. (which means in this instance 
extortionate and impertinent as those nuisances the hackmen. | | Old Knick !) for December, i is one of the best numbers yet issued. 
——-——— - -- —_— i! _ 
Promenade concerts. —Their popularity in England isa strong!) A good arrangement. —Burton’ 8 Gentleman’ s Magazine and the 

i] 


indication of the ‘fall and decline ” of the drama. || Casket have been united, under the title of Graham's Magazine. 





“ Gone, dear Fanny The offer of ten shonennl dollars has |; Lady's Book —There is no flagging in the interest of this fa- 
proved teo tempting for ¢he Elssler, who has gone to New-Orleans. || | vourite periodical | of the ladies. 











Southern Literary Messenger. —All that talent, industry, and 
| perseverance can do for a magazine is done for this. 


Salt river.—A facetious contemporary, at present in the mi- 
'nority, says he had no idea that this stream was 9 navigable so far up. 





General Hervieen. —It is stated in the papers that General | Park.—Mrs. Fitawilliam, a clever actress and a plessing vocal- 
| Harrison will be in Washington about the middle of February. | ist, with a budget of new farces, is at the *‘ old house.” 





All the rage.—Velvet mantles are universally worn hy the la- 


dies of Paris and London, and are fashionable here. | to well-filled benches. —Berry fights his men like a veteran. 
| 
| 


| Bowery.—The Battle of Waterloo and the equestrians nightly 





A symptom of better times.—The banks have plenty of money,|| National. —Mozart’ .* Don Giovanni,” with a cast that has not 
and are discounting freely : “* good paper” is in great demand! | been equalled since the cays of the Garcia troupe. 





Chatham.—The attractions of this theatre have closed the 
Franklin, the properties of which have been sold by the sheriff. 


The Albion.—The readers of this time-honoured gazette are 
promised two engravings in the course of the present volume. 


“ Teli Chapman to crow ‘1"—Robinson has published a carica- 
ture, representing ¢! the figure of Chapman with | a rooster’s head. 





Olympic.—Mitchell has a new novelty.—It is entitled the 
“ Allegory of the New World,” and is a capital thing, of course. 





Braham.—This eminent vocalist will appear at the Park on 
Monday, the twenty-first instant. —The box-book is now open. 


The city of fires. —The office of the man in the City-hall cupola 
is no sinecure : his bell is going at all hours of the night. 


Landing of Columbus.—At the Olympic, Mitchell has intro- 
duced a picture of the landing of Columbus, copied from the Mirror. 


Beautiful annual. —The « Literary Amaranth, ” by N.C. 
Brooks ; a writer who has few superiours any "where. 





Cheriee O'Malley —Carey end Hart ere republishing this ad- Knowles.—This distinguished dramatist has finished another 
mirable production in the book form. 


dedciess play, which has been read in the green-room of Drury-lane. 
New music.—Horn has issued six of of Knight's Popular elo- || = 


dies in a manner worthy of all acceptation. e Printed and published every Saturday morning by DanieL Fan- 
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